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Governor Green will launch the Educa- 
tion Week observance in Illinois with a 
fifteen-minute radio talk over Station 
WLS, Chicago on Monday, November 8, 
at 11:00 A.M. The Governor’s talk, it is 
planned, will serve as the opening feature 
of “Education Hour,” which schools all 
over the State are being asked to observe 
simultaneously. See story on page 45. 


American Education Week 
Proclamation 


By GOVERNOR DWIGHT H. GREEN 


Under the sponsorship of the American Legion, the 
Parent Teacher Congress, the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois Education Association, the twenty- 
third annual observance of American Education Week 
will take place November 7 to 13. 


American Education Week began as a concerted effort 
to meet and correct a number of deficiencies in our edu- 
cational system which were brought to light by the strains 
and stresses of the First World War. Through the years, 
much progress has been made. The continuing aim of the 
Week’s activities is to keep the American public informed 
as to the needs, the ideals and the accomplishments of our 
schools. 


This worthy purpose deserves widespread public at- 
tention. 


Now, Therefore, 1, Dwight H. Green, Governor of 
the State of Illinois, do hereby proclaim the period of No- 
vember 7 to 13, of the present year, as American Educa- 
tion Week throughout the State. And I commend the ex- 
ercises of the Week to the friendly consideration of all 
our citizens. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the Great Seal of the State of Illinois to be affixed. 


DONE AT THE CAPITOL, IN THE CITY OF 
SPRINGFIELD, THIS 18TH DAY OF OCTO- 
BER, IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD ONE: 
THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
THREE, AND OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
THE ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-SIXTH. 





Governor 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


VOLUME VI, NUMBER 2 


The Changing Curriculum 
by Clifford é. pee 


= are many people afraid of the 
effect of the war on the curriculum 
of the school. They feel that an en- 
tirely new type of organization will 
evolve out of the stresses and changes 
of these times, and they are not en- 
thusiastic about the desirability of 
these changes. On the other hand, 
there are others who rejoice in the 
prospect of a new curriculum and are 
anxious to assist the natural factors 
in bringing about far-reaching 
changes. Somewhere in this arena of 
controversy it should be possible to 
find those trends in curriculum reor- 
ganization which have a likelihood of 
materializing. 

The war will undoubtedly bring 
some changes into the curriculum. Its 
greatest effect may be, however, to 
speed changes which were in evidence 
long before the beginning of the con- 
flict. Several changes which were be- 
ginning to appear prior to 1941 have 
been stimulated by the war and will 
probably soon appear as critical 
changes in the curriculum. 


The Curriculum Encourages 
Greater International 
Understanding 

This trend cannot be denied. We 
must universalize our curriculum. 
Transportation, trade, travel, and 
world information make this type of 
development essential. World history, 
geography, communication—these and 
many other similar topics will become 
commonplace parts of our curriculum. 

These extensions, however, will 
not provide for adequate study of the 
world. The ideas, customs, habits, and 
activities of all of the people of the 
earth will be included in our curric- 
ulum. We will spend much more of 
our time studying cultures, common 
factors in our civilizations, etc., than 
we ever have before. 

Furthermore, we must compensate 
for some of the serious shortcomings 
in our curriculum of the past. It 
must now be apparent to almost 
everyone that we should give more 
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time and attention to the study of the 
peoples, the cultures, the countries, of 
Russia, China, India, and the South 
American republics. The changing 
curriculum will rapidly become a 
stage large enough to include all of 
the countries of the world, and the 
spotlights will bring into focus some 
of those peoples and cultures so long 
neglected and so important to our fu- 
ture happiness. 


The Curriculum Comes 
Closer to Life Needs 


This trend has been in evidence for 
many years. The war has helped to 
speed up the evidences of need for 
this change and the willingness of the 
public to accept it. We are becoming 
increasingly interested in the quality 
of living of children. We are becom- 
ing concerned that the school focus 
its energies on the problem of finding 
and helping children attain the best 
quality of living. 

We help to find our curriculum 
when we find the answer to such 
questions as: 

What are the present needs of each 
of the individuals I have? 

What are the probable future needs 
of each of these students? 

What are the present and probable 
future needs of the larger social 
group? 

Our curriculum must become con- 
cerned about such problems as: main- 
taining effective health, making wise 
subject choices, building a desirable 
pattern of personality responses, plan- 
ning wisely for one’s vocational fu- 
ture, building a fine program of rec- 
reational activities, learning the es- 
sentials of family welfare, finding and 
doing something about the social and 
civic responsibilities of the individual. 

We study youth and we study so- 
ciety in order to more carefully con- 
struct our curriculum. We become 
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more adept at finding the basic inter- 
ests and needs of youth. We justify 
our activities by the life needs which 
these activities help youngsters meet. 


The Curriculum Encourages 
Language Interests 


We are on the brink of a new era 
in the field of languages. The post- 
war period should see a very rapid 
increase in enrollments in many of the 
foreign language fields. There will 
surely be a rapid increase of interest 
in Chinese, Russian, and Spanish, to 
mention only three of the fields which 
have received very little attention to 
date. 

But the development of language 
may go far beyond this. There is a 
growing need for a common medium 
of communication. Already there are 
groups attempting to find a basic 
English which might have interna- 
tional application. Some such devel- 
opment is almost sure to come in the 
near future. 


The Curriculum: An Extension 
of Community Living 


We may reasonably expect that 
newer curriculum developments will 
include much greater opportunity for 
the intermixing of school and com- 
munity experiences. The sharp line 
that now exists between in-school and 
out-of-school may soon be lessened. 
There are already several indications 
of this trend. More and more subject 
matter is being taken directly from 
the surrounding community. Schools 
are encouraging visitation and obser- 
vation as an important learning de- 
vice. Children are using their com- 
munity interests as a basis for special 
projects. One of the most conclusive 
of these trends, however, is the rap- 
idly growing “work experience” 
movement. It is possible that all 
schools may soon offer work experi- 
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ences to most of the pupils as an in- 
tegral part of the school curriculum. 
The evolving curriculum will tend to 
become more and more of an exten- 
sion and a refinement of the. home 
and community experiences of the 
youngster. 


Providing More Careful 
Curricular Selection 

Any consideration of curriculum 
changes would be incomplete unless 
attention was given to the need for 
more careful selection by pupils and 
by teachers of the subjects and the 
topics which individual children study. 
In other words, a much more careful 
matching of the right student in the 
right field is essential. We have been 
very negligent in this regard in the 
past. Large numbers of children are 
engaged in fields of study for which 
they have no interest, no ability, and 
no functional need. Far too many 
students have been engaged in areas 
of highly specialized study in fields in 
which they were completely out of 
place. 

It must be perfectly clear by now 
that a careful study of the individual 
(his interests, needs, abilities, apti- 
tudes, future possibilities, etc.) is es- 
sential before we can determine the 
kind of curriculum most beneficial to 
him. An effective curriculum is one 
that provides the right kinds of ex- 
periences for children but also insures 
that the right children are taking the 
right subjects at the right time. We 
have given far too little attention to 
this need for pupil study before we 
determine curricular processes. 


The Curriculum Encourages 
the Social and the Human 
Sciences 

The mechanical and scientific are 
now in the saddle. As peace ap- 
proaches, we will probably see more 
and more interest and attention being 
given to the social and the human 
sciences. The problems we face at 
that time must be solved by social, 
political, and philosophic considera- 
tions. All of the social studies should 
enjoy tremendous growth. This point 
is so obvious that further considera- 
tion of details is needless at this time. 

It will soon be necessary to return 
to a problem which we left in mid- 
air at the time of Pearl Harbor. We 
must soon begin to prepare young- 
sters for recreational and _ out-of- 
school development. The recent de- 
velopment of mechanical and scientific 
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devices will promote a type of national 
leisure never before possible. We 
should be planning now the future 
program of arts, sciences, hobbies, 
reading interests, games, etc., through 
which we hope to develop a real pro- 
gram of recreational education. 


The Curriculum Emphasizes 
Self-Unders ing 

The new curriculum will place 
much more emphasis upon self-un- 
derstanding and provide many more 
experiences intended to help pupils 
learn more about themselves. Units of 
study will be built around psycholog- 
ical topics, time will be provided for 
every teacher to help each youngster 
better understand self, tests will be 
used which provide for self-analysis, 
and many topics for special study will 
encourage pupils to learn about them- 
selves. There are few other aspects 
of the curriculum that have been more 
neglected in the past. There are few 
fields in which teachers are less ade- 
quate than in this one of helping pu- 
pils grow in the ability to understand 
and to act on that understanding of 
self. 

The Curriculum 
and Teacher-Pupil Planning 

The co-operative planning of the 
curriculum impresses one with its 
importance. The post-war period will 
surely witness a tremendous advance 
in this area of teacher-pupil planning. 
This type of curriculum planning is 
so new and has been tried in so few 
places that it is difficult to envisage 
its long-time possibilities. Few as- 
pects of the curriculum are as impor- 
tant, however. 

Space does not permit adequate 
discussion of this topic. It is included 
here to indicate its importance in 
considering curriculum changes and 
to encourage teachers to begin to ac- 
quire experiences with teacher-pupil 
planning in order that they may be 
ready when this type of curricular de- 
velopment becomes very common. We 
need to learn much more about the 
techniques to be used in planning our 
curriculum in co-operation with pu- 
pils and parents. 


The Curriculum 
and the Out-of-School 
The planners of the newer curric- 
ula must include the many types of 
services and activities which are com- 
ing into greater prominence. Only a 
few of many of these possibilities can 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Amendment to § 637 
Blocks Senate Action 


When S 637, the bill that would 
have provided $300,000,000 annually 
to the common schools of the Nation 
in emergency and equalization grants, 
went back to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor by a 53 to 26 vote, 
its departure from the Senate was 
marked by two noteworthy occur- 
rences. 

First, this action concluded a five- 
day debate on the floor of the Senate, 
the first on the subject of Federal 
aid to common schools in sixty years. 
Second, its passage was forestalled 
by an amendment that would have 
imposed Federal control upon the dis- 
tribution of State funds, and this 
amendment was proposed and sup- 
ported by those who had opposed the 
bill itself on the grounds that they 
feared Federal control of public 
schools. 

The amendment, introduced by 
Senator Langer, of North Dakota, 
provided “that there shall be no dis- 
crimination in the administration of 
the benefits and appropriations made 
under the respective provisions of this 
act or in the state funds supplemented 
thereby on account of race, creed, or 
color.” (Italics ours.) 

The original bill provides (Sec. 6 
A-1-f) that “in states where separate 
public schools are maintained for 
separate races,” (a State shall) “pro- 
vide for a just and equitable appor- 
tionment of such funds for the bene- 
fit of public schools maintained for 
minority races, without reduction of 
the proportion of State and local 
moneys expended for educational pur- 
poses during the fiscal year ended in 
1943 for public schools for minority 
races.” 

A “just and equitable apportion- 
ment” is defined as “any apportion- 
ment which guarantees to a minority 
race for which by state law separate 
schools are maintained an amount of 
funds in proportion to the number of 
such minority race in the total popu- - 
lation of the State.” 

This particular phase of the equali- 
zation problem was dealt with in the 
“Report to Accompany S 637 sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hill, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor,” in 
part as follows: 

These provisions of S 637 will not re- 
sult in complete equalization of expendi- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Representatives of the educational sys- 
tems of three states, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, who visited the reception and 
training installations, and quartermaster de- 
pots at Camp Grant, Rockford, and Great 
Lakes, Chicago, are shown in the picture. 
Those from Illinois and members of the 
armed forces assigned to the party are 
identified according to their position in the 
picture, reading from left: 

(1) Lieutenant Franklin R. Fielding, 
Executive Office of the Secretary of the 
Navy and Liaison Officer to the U. S. Office 


What Can 


By BERNARD I. GRIFFITH 


Did you ever have a feeling that 
teaching school is not important in 
war time—that you would be doing 
something more important if you 
should lock up the school house, join 
the armed forces, or take a job in a 
munition factory ? 

Most of us have had that feeling. 
The best cure for it is to spend a few 
days visiting our military training 
camps. There you can see for your- 
self the great job of training that goes 
on and hear from the officers in 
charge their great dependence on the 
basic training performed by our pub- 
lic schools. 

I had that opportunity this summer. 
It was my good fortune to be one of 
a party of educators who spent four 
days visiting Camp Grant, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, and 
military classes located in Chicago. 
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of Education; (2) Major H. W. Kent, 
Liaison Officer, U. S. Office of Education 
and War Department; (8) Dr. Clifford 
Erickson, School of Education. Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston; (9) C. C. By- 
erly, Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield; (10) W. C. Hand- 
lin, Principal, Community High School, 
Lincoln, and President, Illinois Education 
Association; (11) B. I. Griffith, Director 
of Public Relations, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, Springfield; (12) Brigadier Gen- 
eral John M. Willis, Commanding Officer 


of Camp Grant. 

(14) Ward N. Black, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and State Di- 
rector of Pre-induction Training, Spring- 
field; (15) Dr. Harold Snyder, Field Serv- 
icés Co-ordinator, PIT Branch, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; (19) Captain A. D. Holt, Pub- 
lic Relations Officer, PIT Branch, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; (20) Major A. K. Vincent, 
Field Representative, PIT, Sixth Service 
Command, Chicago; (21) Lieutenant (jg) 
G. J. Foster, District Training Office, Great 
Lakes. 


the Schools Do? 


The Army and Navy gave the educators of three 
states an opportunity to learn for themselves in four 
days observation of the military training program. 


It seemed significant to us that 
high ranking military officers, in the 
midst of intensive wartime activities, 
took the time to invite representatives 
of the school teachers to inspect the 
training activities and to plan a tour 
of inspection lasting four days. Every 
courtesy was extended to the party 
of educators. Brigadier General John 
M. Willis, Commanding Officer of 
Camp Grant, told the party that every 
officer had orders to answer any ques- 
tion we cared to ask. Rear Admiral 
John Downes, Commandant, Ninth 
Naval District, sent the U S S Truant 
to transport the party from Chicago 
to Great Lakes. 

We had Army mess and Navy chow 
with the officers and men. We were 
quartered in military barracks. A 
carefully planned itinerary for each 
day was carried out with military 
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precision. The days were spent in- 
specting the Army and Navy at work 
classifying, clothing, and training men 
for military service. Conferences were 
held in the evening with the officers 
in charge of activities observed during 
the day. The military officers and 
school teachers discussed how to pre- 
pare boys for war. 

Why? The United States Army 
and Navy are operating the largest 
adult school system in the world. One 
of every ten adults in the country and 
eleven of every fourteen able-bodied 
men between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-eight will probably be a student 
in that school system by the end of 
1943. Nine of every ten graduates of 
this school system will be trained as 
specialists in one of more than a thou- 
sand different jobs. 

The Army and Navy have built up 
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such a school because the ouly place 
for an untrained man is at home. It 
has been possible in some wars to 
teach a man close-order drill and the 
use of a rifle and then send him into 
battle. To have sent that kind of a 
soldier to have fought at Salerno 
would have been murder. To give a 
sailor with only such training’a job 
in a modern battleship might mean 
the loss of the ship. 


Training Problems 


The Army and Navy are concerned 
about the three million boys now in 
school—1,300,000 of them in the six- 
teen-seventeen-year-old group. What 
training are they now receiving? How 
will such training fit into their mili- 
tary experience? 

The officers our party met, made 
it very clear that the military forces 
in no way want to tell the schools 
how or what to teach, but, they do 
want the school people to see and 
understand for themselves the train- 
ing problems of the military forces. 
The reactions given here, therefore, 
are my own, and do not represent, 
necessarily, the opinion of the War 
Department. Supplemental facts, how- 
ever, are taken from official releases 
of the Office of War Information. 

The armed forces need men who 
can read, write, spell, observe and re- 
port accurately, and give orders so 
that they can be understood. We saw 
classes of illiterates in uniform being 
taught how to read and to write. We 
also saw soldiers who were not illit- 
erate learning how to spell. 

A number of illiterates, not greater 
than 5 percent of the total inducted 
into the camps we visited, are being 
assigned to special training units. 
Over 250 such special training units 
have reclaimed more than 85,000 men 
for the Army. We discovered that 
over 80 percent of the illiterates sent 
to the Army may be made into good 
soldiers. It is estimated that 750,000 
illiterates can be reclaimed for mili- 
tary service. 

The Army has found that at the 
end of eight weeks’ training, 144 
hours in class, that the average illit- 
erate will have completed four grades 
of work in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. 

“Where do these men come from ?” 
we asked. 

The reply was that a large percent 
come from the southern states. The 
officers in charge were of the opinion 
that the men were illiterate because 
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they had not had an opportunity to 
go to school. 

Have the I.E.A. and N.E.A. been 
right in insisting upon the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity, with 
state and Federal aid to education? 
The appeal for Federal funds to date 
has fallen on deaf ears. A national 
emergency such as we now face brings 
home to us the tremendous loss of 
manpower because of the lack of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

For those boys we now have in 
high school the lesson is clear, and it 
should be an incentive to work hard 
in the field of English as a direct pre- 
paration for military service. For the 
school this may mean new emphasis 
within existing courses, or it may 
mean the organization of special 
courses. In any event, if the teach- 
ers know how important these abili- 
ties are to the soldier, they may give 
more attention to developing them in 
high school. 

The Army and Navy need men who 
are well trained in mathematics. We 
learned that any amount of mathe- 
matical proficiency can be made use 
of by military men. While the officers 
in charge of training programs are of 
the opinion that pupils should be 
given as much mathematics as they 
can take, these officers do deem it un- 
wise to urge all pupils to take the 
higher forms of mathematics. This 
principle has long been recognized by 
the teaching profession. 

The military forces need men who 
have a knowledge of the basic sciences. 
Training in the mechanical skills, too, 
is highly important. We visited classes 
in auto mechanics, airplane mechan- 
ics, machine shop, mechanical draw- 
ing, welding, etc. The training now 
being given in many of our high 
schools along these lines will be valu- 
able to boys in the armed forces. The 
Navy maintains 558 technical schools. 
The Army plans to send 1,500,000 
men to its vocational schools this year 
for technical training. 


Classification and Assignment 


Leaders are in great demand in the 
military forces. Classification and as- 
signment in both the Army and Navy 
are based upon classification exam- 
inations and interviews. Members of 
our party were perhaps more inter- 
ested in this procedure than in any 
other. Considerable time was spent 
listening in on interviews with induc- 
tees. No time limit is placed on these 
interviews. However, the average time 
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spent seemed to be about twenty-five 
minutes. 

Interviewers searched the past ex- 
perience of the inductee and ques- 
tioned him about his training, ex- 
perience, hobbies, etc. Among the 
questions being asked, seeking for 
qualities of leadership, were such as 
“What office did you hold in high 
school?” “Were you captain of your 
football team?” “Were you president 
of your class?” “Were you an officer 
in a school club?” 

The schools can help the future sol- 
dier bridge the gap between civilian 
and military life by giving him an 
understanding of what will happen to 
him at the induction center and at the 
classification center. Both the Army 
and the Navy have prepared state- 
ments that will be helpful to teachers 
in this effort. 

The military forces need men who 
are physically fit. We saw the physical 
hardening program going on every- 
where we visited. 

Our school men have recognized 
for some time that this physical 
hardening program without proper 
physical examinations and proper diet 
will sometimes do more harm than 
good. We were told that large num- 
bers of colored men had previously 
been rejected because of reported diz- 
ziness. A number of such inductees 
that normally would have been re- 
jected, were admitted by the Navy, 
and after a few weeks of Navy chow 
the dizziness disappeared. 

Both our new physical education 
law, which provides for a physical 
examination and intensive physical 
training, and our recently enacted 
state and federally supported school- 
lunch program are very much in 
order. 


An Educational Process 


Throughout the visit we were con- 
tinually impressed with the fact that 
modern training for battle is a great 
educational process. Everywhere we 
went the men were in classes. The 
urgency for speed in learning was 
everywhere apparent. Instructors are 


seeking and finding the best teaching — 


methods. Officers are trained in how 
to teach. Motion pictures, film strips, 
charts, models, demonstrations, sand 
tables, and tests are being used effec- 
tively. 

Perhaps the most intensive training 
program observed was that of the 
Radar School in Chicago, where eight 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Educational Progress 
Whist Caaltiincs 


By W. C. HANDLIN 


I. THis brief article I shall present 
a few accomplishments of the recent 
session of the Sixty-third General As- 
sembly, as well as a few suggested 
responsibilities to be met by educators 
and legislators in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Educational improvements result, 
generally, from a long-time planning 
program. Consequently, the present 
accomplishments include items which 
have been of long-standing concern. 
To determine legislative goals, studies 
must be made by Divisional, county, 
and local teachers’ groups, and pro- 
posals ultimately must be approved 
at our annual Representative Assem- 
bly in December. Educational plan- 
ning enables our schools to contribute 
more to’the welfare of our children 
and to the progress and benefit of 
society. 

Our entire system of education, to- 
day and tomorrow, needs continually 
to be analyzed, and in some respects 
modified, because of rapid technolog- 
ical developments, and on account of 
problems growing out of the present 
world conflict and the coming post- 
war era of reconstruction. It becomes 
more and more apparent that both 
State and Federal support of public 
education will be contingent in the 
future upon careful plans that have 
been developed with reference to a 
continuing program. 

In this crucial hour in the history 
of the world, our people are conscious 
that our Nation faces the acute re- 
sponsibility of providing a right-of- 
way for the American child. Citizens 
for tomorrow must be trained and 
developed now. We may delay other 
problems, but we cannot delay the 
day-to-day, and the year-to-year care 
and instruction of our children. 

State and Federal aid, therefore, 
and school reorganization and local 
finance will continue to be major edu- 
cational problems, if our young peo- 
ple are to enjoy the same intellectual 
and cultural opportunities with which 
our generation has been blessed. The 
education of the youth of this coun- 
try is the first duty of our democracy. 

The Sixty-third General Assembly 
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recognized an acute situation respect- 
ing our schools, and enacted into law 
many more educational bills than have 
been enacted during any single legis- 
lative session in recent years. Sixty- 
nine bills affecting the schools were 
passed: five relating to teacher wel- 
fare; six, pupil welfare; three, cur- 
riculum ; five, teacher colleges; nine, 
school districts and boards; five, the 
University of Illinois; ten, taxes and 
elections ; eight, state aid; and four- 
teen relating to miscellaneous sub- 
jects. More than one-half of these 
bills were submitted by other organi- 
zations and persons interested in edu- 
cation, and most of these were ap- 
proved and promoted by the Illinois 
Education Association. 

Because of the information given 
out by our association by means of 
bulletins, radio, and press, many peo- 
ple sensed the dilemma confronting 
public education and urged increased 
state support for schools in the cur- 
rent trisis. This is a wholesome situa- 
tion, indicating as it does that the 
general public knows that back of the 
tanks and guns there must be, in a 
democracy, a substantial public school 
system. 

Appropriations of State Funds 

The Sixty-third General Assembly 
may take credit for being the first 
assembly to inaugurate flat grants for 
all pupils from the first grade through 
the high school. Its appropriation of 
$35,160,000 to the State school dis- 
tributive fund, as compared to the 
$31,380,000 appropriated by the Six- 
ty-second General Assembly, is a sig- 
nificant financial gain. 

This appropriation, the largest for 
the purpose in the history of Illinois, 
provides for an increase in the flat 
grants per pupil to elementary schools 
and for the first time brings a flat 
grant to the high schools, and includes 
increases in special aid for both the 
elementary and high schools. Since 
the increase for the last year of the 
biennium will undoubtedly be con- 
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tinued in the first year of the succeed- 
ing biennium, it can be said that the 
increase for a full biennium approxi- 
mates $7,560,000, the greatest bien- 
nial increase: ever received by the 
schools of Illinois. 

In addition, the Sixty-third General 
Assembly passed legislation provid- 
ing payment for all the 1941 and 1943 
claims for transportation, as well as 
an appropriation of $1,020,000 to pay 
the transportation claims for the com- 
ing biennium. This is the largest 
amount ever appropriated for this 
purpose in Illinois. Increased appro- 
priations have been given for payment 
of excess costs of educating the phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped, and 
socially maladjusted pupils.* 


Problems of Local Support 


Expenditures for education in 
America are an investment in Amer- 
ican destiny. The financial support of 
education during the next few years 
should have the consideration of all 
the people and their legislators, both 
at the State and at the national levels, 
for the crucial factor in war is man- 
power, and the value of manpower is 
determined by education. Educational 
support should be continually dealt 
with by the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, as a critical national problem, 
but also in full recognition of the con- 
trol of education by state and local 
units. 

The outstanding achievements in 
the way of local school finance legis- 
lation (1) permit the use of building 
funds for educational purposes during 
the present emergency by board re- 
solution prior to the adoption of the 
budget; (2) permit the investment in 
Federal Government bonds of funds 
not needed in those building projects 
which are now necessarily dormant; 
and (3) authorize down-state districts 


*The Sixty 


-third General Assembly appropri- 
ated a total of $39,604,650 for the ic common 
schools, as compared with $34,432,500 appropriated 
by the Sixty-second General Assembly. fig- 


ures include a tions for the state school 
i i , the transportation of pils, 
veentionsl efueation, ond tp emese etuta of cde. 
cating various categories of exceptional children. 
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to issue refunding bonds up to July 1, 
1945, even though such bonds exceed 
the constitutional debt limit, provid- 
ing the original indebtedness also ex- 
ceeded it. 

Important changes concerning 
school districts and school boards 
brought about by legislation include: 
(1) the removal of board-of-director 
districts from the provisions of the 
Municipal Budget Act; (2) a require- 
ment that scholastic records of closed 
colleges be filed with the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and those 
of closed public schools be turned 
over to the county superintendent of 
schools for safekeeping and reference ; 
(3) the provision that boards may 
adopt a twenty-day school month, in- 
cluding holidays, and may pay teach- 
ers once a month or oftener; (4) the 
provision that a non-high-school board 
may furnish resident pupils transpor- 
tation without referendum; (5) the 
provision that vacancies in board 
membership may be filled by board 
appointment and the requirement that 
petitions of candidates for board 
membership for all boards of educa- 
tion be filed twenty-one days before 
election. These are all measures much 
needed in clarification of our educa- 
tional procedure. 


Higher Institutions 

The authorization to the Teachers 
College Board to contract with the 
Federal Government to provide train- 
ing for military and naval units with 
Federal funds; the extending of nor- 
mal school and university scholar- 
ships to veterans of the present con- 
flict ; the authorizing of the Teachers 
College Board to permit Southern 
Illinois Normal University to give 
liberal vocational education at college 
level provided that degrees are not 
issued in law, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, engineering, or agricul- 
ture; the increased appropriation of 
$50,000 to the University of Illinois 
for war-time extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics, and 
$250,000 for the aeronautical school ; 
the authorizing of districts maintain- 
ing junior colleges to levy thirty-five 
cents per $100 assessed valuation for 
educational purposes and fifteen cents 
for building purposes—all are impor- 
tant accomplishments in bringing our 
higher institutions of learning within 
reach of many more young people. 

The validation of all elections in 
which the voters evidently understood 
the intent of the proposition being 
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voted upon, regardless of any tech- 
nical errors of procedure, and also of 
elections in which proposals to in- 
crease both educational and building 
rates were submitted and approved by 
voters as a single proposition, lift the 
clouds of illegality that have hung 
over many school elections. 

Many other items, such as, the dis- 
tribution of the state school fund each 
month, simplifying the annual town- 
ship treasurer’s report, the appropria- 
tion to the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the appoint- 
ment of a War Planning Commission 
of fifteen members, are worthy ac- 
complishments of the legislative effort. 

A major curriculum change is pro- 
vided for by the enactment of a new 
Physical Education Law. Generally 
speaking, the physical education. pro- 
gram has been too weak and too nar- 
row to develop habits of individual ex- 
ercise which produce physical fitness, 
Even though the first two millions of 
our young men drafted for World 
War II averaged ten pounds heavier 
and a half-inch taller than those 
drafted in World War I, the Army 
found them soft—lacking in strength, 
endurance, and stamina. 

However, in our zest for physical 
fitness through exercise, which is es- 
sential for bodily efficiency, we must 
not forget the limitations of exercise. 
Exercise cannot have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon the body unless the body is 
organically sound, free from physical 
defects, malnutrition, and mental 
strain and depression. 

Participation in an adequate pro- 
gram of physical education should re- 
sult in better balance of the whole 
child, greater freedom from emotional 
and mental strains inherent in modern 
living, and better endurance, greater 
strength, more agility and more skill. 
At the earliest practical time, schools 
should provide adequate space, facili- 
ties and equipment, and trained 
leadership for such a vitally needed 
program for all pupils. 


Research and Planning 

Our educational planning and re- 
search study was of inestimable value 
to the Sixty-third General Assembly. 
Only by education can knowledge, 
loyalty and discipline be developed to 
maintain our American ideals against 
the hazard of war and throughout the 
post-war era to follow. Over the en- 
tire Nation education has been inter- 
rupted for thousands of youth. After 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Decision in Wilson 
Tenure Case 


Judge Maurice V. Joyce, presiding 
in the Circuit Court at Edwardsville, 
in a decision handed down on Octo- 
ber 19 ordered the reinstatement of 
A. M. Wilson, superintendent of the 
grade school system of Granite City, 
Illinois, according to the Belleville 
News-Democrat. The writ of manda- 
mus granted by Judge Joyce required 
the board of education to recognize 
Mr. Wilson’s legal status as superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Mr. Wilson, who had been asso- 
ciated with the schools of Granite City 
for thirty years and has been super- 
intendent of schools there for ten 
years, was not re-employed after the 
April election brought into office a 
majority of new members. He brought 
suit against the board when a school 
principal was elevated to the superin- 
tendency. Mr. Wilson was not dis- 
missed, no notice was given him, and 
no charges preferred against him. 
Instead he was offered a position as 
principal at $250 a month. 

The decision in this case recog- 
nizes the constitutionality of the 
Tenure Law. It holds that a teacher 
may not be removed from his posi- 
tion by demotion, and upholds the 
provisions of the statute relating to 
the procedure of dismissal—notice, 
reasons, hearing, etc. 

The board attorney announced that 
he would appeal the decision. On ac- 
count of questions of constitutionality 
involved, this case will likely go to 
the Supreme Court. 

The I.E.A. has supported Mr. 
Wilson’s case from the beginning— 
its attorney having co-operated with 
Mr. Wilson’s attorney, the court costs 
being shared. The I.E.A. believes 
the case to be one of state-wide sig- 
nificance inasmuch as the decision 
to be reached will determine whether 
a teacher under tenure may be trans- 
ferred within the same system to a 
position of lower salary, without the 
opportunity of being heard. 

This is one of a number of cases 
involving court interpretation of the 
Tenure Act to which the I.E.A. has 
lent assistance and advice. These cases 
were reviewed in the September issue 
of ILLrnors Epucation under the ti- 
tle, “I.E.A. Supports Tenure.” 
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An informal communication emphasizing 


current developments in the I. E. A. 


Letiens ta an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


Shia Dave: 

I was happy to hear from you again 
and particularly so to receive the 
check covering the contributions of 
the teachers in your schools to the 
N.E.A. War and Peace Fund and to 
the I.LE.A. Tenure Defense Fund. We 
have already forwarded two-thirds of 
your War and Peace Fund contribu- 
tions to the N.E.A. at Washington. 
The remaining one-third remains with 
us to help us meet the war and post- 
war problems of education in Illinois. 

I suppose there are some teachers 
who wonder why in the midst of 
higher income taxes, higher prices, 
bond buying and war-giving, the 
N.E.A. and the I.E.A. should ask the 
teachers of Illinois to contribute spe- 
cial funds for professional purposes. 


The Reason 


The answer is quite evident. In the 
first place, the state and national as- 
sociations are called upon to meet in- 
creased costs without the assistance 
of increased dues. In the second place, 
national and state education associa- 
tions, in the time of higher costs and 
no increased revenue, are called upon 
to expand their services greatly to 
meet pressures which, in an effort to 
effect economies to offset national ex- 
penditures, would reduce and restrict 
public education. 


An Example 

Dave, I have at hand a postal from 
the Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois, 
which attacks Federal aid for public 
education as proposed in S. 637. This 
bill, as you know, would provide to 
all states $200,000,000 annually in 
view of the present emergency. In ad- 
dition $100,000,000 would be used to 
equalize educational opportunities 
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among the states. Illinois would re- 
ceive $9,740,000 of the emergency 
funds, and $1,180,704 of the equal- 
ization funds. : 

The postal warns against Federal 
bureaucracy, federalization, etc. It 
furthermore states “a large portion of 
the $200,000,000 . . . would be appor- 
tioned to raise the salaries of teach- 
ers,” which is true. The postal then 
goes on to say “IF,” (and the “if” is 
capitalized for emphasis )—“IF teach- 
ers are underpaid, should this not be 
handled by the local communities in 
each state, in their own discretion for 
their own children, coupled with, if 
necessary, further grants-in-aid to 
the local schools from the state gov- 
ernments (many now with large sur- 
pluses—lIllinois has over 73 million 
dollars) rather than further increas- 
ing the Federal tax load, already stag- 
geringly overburdened with necessary 
war costs ?” 


The Method 


You see, Dave, this is an example 
of the sort of thing I’m referring to. 
Here’s an organization which during 
the legislative session fought our re- 
quests for an increase of six and one- 
half million dollars in the State Dis- 
tributive Fund to make possible nec- 
essary increases in teachers’ salaries, 
fought increased local levy limits such 
as were proposed in the unit district 
rate bill, and fought the minimum 
salary bill, which would have guar- 
anteed teachers $100 per month for 
each teaching month, or $800 or pos- 
sibly $900 per year. 

Now the same organization, affili- 
ated with its national organization, 
fights Federal aid to education be- 
cause state surpluses might be used 
“if necessary,” “if teachers are un- 
derpaid.” This same organization 
sends inquisitors into local districts 
for the purpose of cutting down local 
appropriations for education. 
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Full Participation 


The simple recitation above is but 
one example to illustrate the neces- 
sity of Illinois teachers’ maintaining 
100 percent membership in the 
N.E.A. and the I.E.A. It is concrete 
proof of the necessity of generous 
teacher contributions to the N.E.A. 
War and Peace Fund, in order that 
the N.E.A. may counteract this sort 
of stuff on a national basis, even as 
the L.E.A. is assisted by the same spe- 
cial contribution to blast it on a state- 
wide basis. Each and every teacher 
should be very prompt and willing to 
contribute at least 1/1000 of her an- 
nual salary to help the N.E.A. and 
the I.E.A. save the schools and the 
teaching profession from this type of 
attack. 


Good Spirit 


You wrote about the excellent 
spirit with which your teachers re- 
sponded to our appeal for special con- 
tributions to our I.E.A. Tenure De- 
fense Fund. I’m very thankful for 
that response since it demonstrates 
that your teachers realize the signifi- 
cance to them personally of 1.E.A. 
efforts to have teacher tenure in Illi- 
nois properly interpreted and de- 
fended during these first crucial years. 

They recognize the extra costs in- 
volved on the part of the I.E.A. in 
support of teacher tenure. They real- 
ize further that no individual teacher 
should be called upon to stand the 
brunt of dismissal, temporary unem- 
ployment, and the total cost of court 
efforts that are significant to all 
teachers. I believe that our teachers 
will subscribe liberally to our Tenure 
Defense Fund as well as to the War 
and Peace Fund. 

Thanks, Dave, to you and your fel- 
low teachers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv 








Digest of Board Meetings 


Date: July 9, 1943. 

Time AND Pace: 8:15 P.M. state 
headquarters. 

PRESENT: President W. C. Hand- 
lin, presiding ; Directors, E. H. Stull- 
ken, Russell Malan, and C. E. Miller. 
Others present: J. W. Carrington, 
chairman of the Teacher Welfare 
Committee, Normal; Attorney H. B. 
Harris, Lincoln, legal advisor; and 
staff members, Eloise P. Bingham, 
Lester R. Grimm, B. I. Griffith, 
Claude E. Vick, and Irving F. Pear- 
son. 

Business: 1. Approved the min- 
utes of the previous meeting. 

2. Reviewed progress in the Rose- 
ville tenure case now appealed to the 
appellate court, and authorized con- 
tinued legal support to the case. 

3. Received Secretary’s review of 
the circuit court injunction decision 
in the Crakes’ case and heard the re- 
port of the I.E.A. committee which 
investigated the case. 

4. Heard a report from Mr. Malan 
regarding a conference held at Indi- 
anapolis with Donald Du Shane of 


the N.E.A. relative to the Crakes’ © 


case. 

5. Discussed the Crakes and Wil- 
son tenure cases. 

6. Received a progress report re- 
garding the Genevieve Christner Wil- 
cox case in Oak Park. 

7. Received Mr. Grimm’s citations 
of tenure laws and cases bearing upon 
the Moline and Granite City cases. 

8. Received a communication from 
Mr. Fletcher Lewis, attorney for Mrs. 
Tillie Elliott McGuire, of Murphys- 
boro, regarding her tenure case. 

9. Heard newspaper reports of the 
tenure case of Miss Vera Graves, 
Carroll County. 

10. Received report of Mr. Car- 
rington relative to efforts to investi- 
gate the Orville T. Bright case at 
Flossmoor, Mr. Bright having re- 
quested an investigation. 

11. Discussed principles of proce- 
dure in tenure cases. 

ADJOURNMENT: 11:45 p.m. 

RECONVENED: 9:30 a.m., July 10, 
with Director Hester Burbridge also 
being present. 

Business: 1. Received outline of 
tenure case procedure as presented 
by Mr. Stullken. Adopted the same, 
and ordered the publication and dis- 
tribution of the outline, and directed 
that the outline be placed in the per- 
manent files. 
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2. Discussed procedure in the 
Granite City and Moline cases. 

3. Accepted the report of the Gran- 
ite City investigating committee and 
ordered permanent filing of same. 

4. Accepted the report of the Mo- 
line investigating committee and 
ordered permanent filing of same. 

5. Directed that the gist of the 
reports be forwarded by the secretary 
to Mr. Wilson and Mr. Crakes, re- 
spectively. 

6. Directed that the assistance of 
the I.E.A. attorney be offered Mr. 
Crakes and his attorneys for advice 
and consultation. 

7. Directed that the I.E.A. attor- 
ney proceed to co-operate with Mr. 
Wilson’s attorney in the prosecution 
of his case, reserving to the I.E.A. 
the privilege of evaluating the proce- 
dure and the matter of continued 
assistance in the case as it progresses. 

8. Authorized the solicitation of 
funds for tenure defense purposes to 
assist selected tenure cases of state- 
wide significance through the courts 
to the end that the Tenure Law may 
be adjudged in its basic questioned 
particulars. 

9. Heard Mr. Grimm’s review of 
the tenure situation of Mr. A. A. 
Vail, Breese, Illinois, who to date has 
made no formal request for assistance 
by the L.E.A. 

10. Directed that the tenure case 
procedure outline be forwarded to all 
litigants and attorneys involved in 
tenure cases, to all county superin- 
tendents, Division presidents, govern- 
ing committeemen, and state officers. 

11. Designated the Springfield Ma- 
rine Bank as the working fund bank 
of deposit for the I.E.A., and directed 
that the Illinois National Bank and 
the First National Bank of Spring- 
field serve as additional banks of 
deposit. 

12. Authorized the Secretary to 
secure -a bond in amount of $25,000 
covering the new Treasurer, Mr. Er- 
nest T. Jackson, of. Springfield. 

13. Discussed plans for the nine- 
tieth Annual Meeting to be held in 
Chicago at the Morrison Hotel, De- 
cember 27, 28, 29, 1943. 

14. Received detailed 
teacher placement 
Claude Vick. 

15. Received brief reports from 
other department heads. 

16. Authorized a resolution prais- 
ing the I.E.A. staff for its effective 
work during the present legislative 
session. 


report on 
from Director 
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17. Authorized the Secretary to 
omit the present publication of legis- 
lative roll calls since all except a few 
were practically unanimous in behalf 
of I.E.A. measures. 

18. Directed the Secretary to pro- 
ceed with the preparation of plans to 
conduct the N.E.A. War and Peace 
Fund campaign, coincident with ef- 
forts to raise a Tenure Defense Fund, 
one-third of the amounts raised for 
the N.E.A. Fund to be retained by 
the state association. 

ADJOURNMENT: 12:45 P.M. 


Bright Vindicated 

Late last spring, certain Chicago 
newspapers conveyed a story of the 
impending “dismissal” of Mr. Orville 
T. Bright, superintendent of schools 
at Flossmoor, Illinois, and former 
President of the Illinois Education 
Association. The articles indicated 
that the case would test the recently 
enacted Teacher Tenure Law. 

The facts of the situation were: 

1. Mr. Bright’s three-year contract ter- 
minated June 30, 1943. 

2. Mr. Bright was notified by the “old” 
board that his contract would be terminated, 
subject to action by the “new” board. The 
old board expressed a desire that the new 
board would, in accordance with the old 
board’s recommendation, rehire Mr. Bright. 

3. The new board denied Mr. Bright a 
new contract and provided no reasons for 
termination of his contract. 

An L.E.A. investigating committee, 
consisting of Dr. J. W. Carrington, 
Normal University ; Mr. E. E. Keen- 
er, President of the Chicago Division, 
and: Miss Caroline Hesselbaum, ele- 
mentary principal, Evanston, in- 
vestigated Mr. Bright’s case at Mr. 
Bright’s request, not to question the 
procedure employed, although it was 
open to question, but to evaluate Mr. 
Bright’s professional services. 

The committee found that no 
charges or direct criticisms were ever 
made by the Flossmoor board to Mr. 
Bright, and that the sixty-day notice 
of termination of contract required by 
law at the close of the probationary 
period was not respected by the board, 
that no evidence was provided that 
Mr. Bright had not been a good ad- 
ministrator, and that ample evidence 
was available proving that Mr. Bright 
was a good superintendent, and final- 
ly, that no evidence was obtainable 
to justify the Flossmoor board in not 
re-employing Mr. Bright. 

Mr. Bright is now superintendent 
of schools at Lake Bluff, Illinois. 
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“Education Hour’ 
In Illinois Schools 


“Education Hour,” a unique feature 
for the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, has been planned by the 
I.E.A. Committee on American Edu- 
cation Week, of which Mr. J. A. Mann, 
superintendent of schools, Shelbyville 
is chairman. 

All schools are asked to participate 
simultaneously in a forty-five minute 
program beginning at 11:00 a.m. on 
November 8. The program will be 
dedicated to the theme, “Education for 
Victory.” 

At 11:00 a.m. Governor Green will 
open “Education Hour” with a fifteen- 
minute talk from radio station WLS. 
Governor Green will speak to the peo- 
ple of Illinois—especially to the chil- 
dren, teachers, parents, and civic lead- 
ers meeting at the schoolhouses 
throughout the State—to open the ob- 
servance of American Education 
Week. 

After the Governor’s address the 
program will be continued locally in 
the schools throughout Illinois. For 
those schools wanting help in arrang- 
ing their local parts in this program, 
a thirty-minute script has been pre- 
pared by the I.E.A. committee. Copies 
may be had from the I.E.A. head- 
quarters office upon request. 

This program “Education for Vic- 
tory,” which has been arranged for the 
local observance of “Education Hour,” 
is so written that teachers, civic lead- 
ers and pupils may participate. If it 
is preferred, pupils may take all the 
parts. Separate programs have been 
prepared upon elementary and high- 
school levels, respectively. 

The I.E.A. committee urges that all 
schools do the following : 

(1) make this program the opening event 
of American Education Week, (2) start 
now to plan the observance of “Education 
Hour,” (3) send notices home by pupils in- 
viting parents. to come to the schools on 
November 8 at 11:00 a.m. to participate in 
“Education Hour,” (4) give local publicity 
to the “Education Hour,” (5) install in the 
schools a radio to receive the Governor’s 
message, and (6) co-operate with the local 
P.T.A. and American Legion Post. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored nationally by the American Le- 
gion, National Congress of Parents 
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and Teachers, N.E.A., and U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. In Illinois Mr. E. 
M. Libonati, chairman of the Ameri- 
canism Commission of the American 
Legion, has sent word to each Legion 
Post in Illinois asking it to give as- 
sistance in the observance of American 
Education Week. Mrs. Theodore 
Gleichman, president of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
has indicated that the P.T.A. will give 
every assistance. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has suggestions and materials val- 
uable in developing a well-rounded 
observance of American Education 
Week. A list of materials available 
will be found in the current issue of 
the Journal of the N.E.A. 

Several state-wide broadcasts are 
being planned by the I.E.A. Commit- 
tee. The regular 1:15 p.m. “School 
Time” program over WLS will feature 
“Education for Victory” on November 
11. Plans for other radio programs 
are being negotiated. 





Enroll N ow —Teacher 
Placement Division 


The Department of Research of the 
Illinois Education Association has re- 
cently completed an investigation of 
teacher turnover during the first year 
of the war. This study indicates that 
more than 20 percent of the teachers 
of the school systems that replied to 
the inquiry left their positions for 
some cause or other during the period. 

In all probability a similar study 
at the present time would show an 
increase in the percentage of change. 
The situation has become quite seri- 
ous. There are many schools where 
local authorities have been unable to 
locate teachers for vacancies which 
exist. In many instances the educa- 
tional program has become less ef- 
fective or reduced in scope because 
of the inability to obtain reasonably 
competent teachers. 

There seems to be a special demand 
for teachers of art, agriculture, in- 
dustrial arts, kindergarten, mathe- 
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matics, music, physical education for 
women and the sciences. There is 
also a definite demand for teachers of 
exceptional and handicapped children. 

The irony of the situation is that 
there are persons willing, able, and 
ready to teach if they knew where the 
vacancies existed. 

The Division of Teacher Place- 
ment of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield, Illinois has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of giving all pos- 
sible aid at this time. 

All members of the association who 
desire promotion or a change of posi- 
tion, are urged to enroll. Boards of 
Education and other employers will 
find this a dependable source of 
teacher supply. Through co-operative 
action on the part of both teachers 
and employers, many pupils will re- 
ceive better opportunities than would 
be provided otherwise. 

Subscription Service 
Affords Savin 

The LE.A. magazine i 
service, which is now in its second 
year, seems to meet a real need. A 
considerable saving is possible under 
the present plan. If as many as a half 
dozen magazines are ordered, the 
saving is usually enough to pay the 
annual membership fee in the asso- 
ciation. 

Order blanks and price lists have 
been mailed to all county superintend- 
ents, city superintendents, high-school 
principals, local representatives of the 
Illinois Education Association, and 
presidents of local teachers clubs. 
The prices are confidential and are 
for the benefit of members only. 

If there are those interested in this 
service who have not received price 
lists, they may consult any of the per- 
sons mentioned. Price lists will be 
sent to any member on request. 

It is suggested that group orders 
will benefit all concerned. These 
group orders could include teachers 
in the same building, members of the 
same teachers club or could be based 
on any other arrangement which 
seems feasible. Where the group ar- 
rangement is not desirable, orders 
may be made direct by the individual 
teacher. 

All orders should be accompanied 
by check or money order. They 
should be sent to I. E. A. Magazine 
Subscription Service, 100 East Ed- 
wards Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
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Safeguarding Library 


Today’s A. Lincolns 
are book hungry, too 


Nervice 


The slogan “Avoid waste!” ought to 
be as applicable to our most important 
resource, our children, as to our oil, our 
coal, our food. These things serve our 
Nation. Our children will be our Nation. 
These staccato phrases from a reso- 

lution on Conservation of Youth in 
Wartime approved by the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
warn. us that our children and young 
people, our most precious resource, 
must not be taken for granted. | 

Sometimes agencies concerned with 
wholesome living and the protection 
of children do not remember to in- 
clude libraries as one of their own 
number ; yet, library facilities are im- 
portant in the lives of children. 

I do not feel as do some sentimen- 
talists that a child is better for read- 
ing anything than nothing; there is a 
level below which no one’s reading 
should descend. There are books and 
periodicals which pollute and satiate 
the mind in a short time; such pollu- 
tion at impressionable ages, may 
leave traces for a lifetime. In the case 
of the sensitive child the impression 
may be indelible. But no books bor- 
rowed from even a fair public library 
will be of this variety. 


Children’s Book Week 


One week in the year—Children’s 
Book Week—this year, November 14 
to 20—publishers, librarians, teach- 
ers, and others give wide publicity to 
books for children. The solicitude of 
these people for the reading of chil- 
dren does not end with their activi- 
ties in promoting Children’s Book 
Week, but the special observance af- 
fords an opportunity to present the 
best features of books for boys and 
girls, and it has contributed much to 
improving the appearance and variety 
of these books. 

This year marks the twenty-fifth 
annual celebration of Book Week. In 
May 1919, Franklin K. Mathiews, 
chief librarian for the Boy Scouts of 
America, started the movement by 
urging publishers to do something 
about better books for boys and girls. 
During these twenty-five years books 
for boys and girls have improved so 
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much that the United States, even be- 
fore the war, had ceased to turn to 
Europe for beautiful books for chil- 
dren. The most beautiful children’s 
books in the world are designed, il- 
lustrated, and published in America. 


Demonstration Libraries 
Continued 

Libraries help to distribute these 
children’s books. Some of them, es- 
pecially those in rural areas, are small. 
Most of the WPA demonstration 
libraries were small, but many of 
them are continuing under local lead- 
ership since WPA was discontinued 
early in 1943. Thirty-seven have be- 
come tax-supported either by election 
or city ordinance within the past 
twelve months. 

In a western county of Illinois a 
young boy became one of the best, 
most faithful patrons of the small 
WPA library. One or more times 
each week he walked the mile and a 
half from his home to the library in 
town to borrow books. 

That library had a reason for being 
if only to serve him. He is one of 
America’s resources being safeguard- 
ed and made stronger by books. The 
library's service to this twelve-year- 
old boy is deemed so important that 
when a change of hours was under 
consideration, the club women who 
have kept the library open since 
WPA withdrew, were reluctant to 
change them—he might come to the 
library, and after the long walk, find 
it closed! That must not happen. The 
stories of Abraham Lincoln and his 
reading, the miles he walked for a 
book, had impressed the minds of 
these American women. 


Illinois State Library 

Despite crowded wartime condi- 
tions library facilities must be safe- 
guarded as well as housing, sanita- 
tion, and medical care; housing and 
caring for the bodies are not enough, 
are only the first steps toward caring 
for the minds and spirits of our future 
Nation. 

When local library service is in- 
adequate or non-existent, the Illinois 
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State Library collection becomes the 
bulwark. Books from the State Li- 
brary are available to anyone living 
in Illinois. A potential borrower living 
in a community or rural area with- 
out other library facilities, may write 
directly to the Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, stating his needs or pref- 
erences. Collections of books for 
school or community may be bor- 
rowed for three months and at the end 
of that time may be either renewed 
or exchanged. 

The State Library also supple- 
ments the collections of other librar- 
ies in the State; books requested by a 
library for patrons are sent upon re- 
quest. Boom towns with libraries 
swamped by wartime demands may 
borrow supplementary collections. 

Our twentieth century A. Lincoln 
may never be President, probably 
will not be. We do not know or care 
about that. As an adult he may, how- 
ever, be a more constructive influence 
in his own community for having dis- 
covered the library. There are many 
children who hunger for books just as 
he does who may not discover that 
the library can be for them. There 
may be cases in the juvenile courts 
that might not have been there if the 
individuals involved had discovered 
what the library has to offer them. 

Parents, teachers, give our citizens 
and leaders of tomorrow good books ; 
guide them to the libraries. Illinois 
has many fine libraries. They are in- 
adequate in many areas, but there are 
means of borrowing books for the 
children, for the whole family—any- 
where in the State. 
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POST-WAR EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 


The Nation is now spending less than 50 
percent of the amount needed to provide a 
justifiable minimum educational program. 
The outlay for higher education is about on 
the same level. .. . 

To meet the educational needs of the 
post-war period, large expenditures will also 
be necessary for capital outlay. Several 
thousand new school and college buildings 
will be needed to house the children and 
youth who should be in school but are not 
now. Likewise, several thousand additional 
new school buildings will be needed to re- 
place those now obsolete (estimated at 50 
percent of all elementary and high-school 
buildings now in use) and those which be- 
come obsolete during the period of recon- 
struction. Many new public libraries will be 
needed.—_NaTIONAL Resources DeEvELop- 
MENT Report For 1943, pages 72-3. 
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NEA GOAL 
$600,000 for the Nation 


IEA GOAL 
$40,500 for NEA Fund 
A substantial fund for IEA 
Tenure Defense 


THE NEED 


Faced with war-related challenges to 
education and the teaching profession— 
including the promotion of the Federal- 
aid to public education bill, S. 637, 
which would bring about $11,000,000 
per year to Illinois schools, the need for 
promoting adequate support for schools 
locally, the necessity for protection of 
schools from the encroachments and op- 
position of other agents and agencies, 
the need to secure and maintain adequate 
teachers salaries during and after the 
war, the necessity of following legisla- 
tion and governmental activities at 
Washington closely, and the need for 
expanding ordinary services greatly— 
the National Education Association 
seeks emergency contributions of the 
teaching profession in the amount of 
$600,000, $40,500 of which is to be raised 
in Illinois. One-third of the amount 
raised in Illinois will remain with the 
Illinois Education Association to finance 
its emergency efforts in Illinois. 


The Illinois Education Association, 
being determined to protect the tenure 
status of teachers in Illinois has already 
involved itself financially in costly in- 
vestigations and crucial court cases, the 
decisions upon which are vital to every 
teacher. Over forty investigations have 
been conducted to date. 


A primary teacher dismissed without 
due notice, hearing, and recourse, and 
without funds, now has her case in an 
appellate court under I.E.A. financing 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION -e« 


- Announcing 
THE NEA WAR AND PEACE FUND 


THE TEA TENURE DEFENSE FUND 
CAMPAIGN IN ILLINOIS 








THE SOLUTION 


Contribute at least one one-thousandth (1/1000) of 
your annual salary to the 


NEA WAR AND PEACE FUND 
and contribute to 


The IEA TENURE DEFENSE FUND 





and direction entirely. Since constitu- 
tional questions are involved, the Su- 
preme Court decision to be made is vital 
to every teacher. 


Two administrators have been “de- 
moted” to teaching positions at lower 
salaries. The demotions were made with- 
out notices and hearings. May any 
teacher be “demoted” with salary loss 
and without recourse? Legal efforts now 
engaged in by the I.E.A. will presently 
bring decisions vital to all teachers. 

A rural school teacher had the legality 
of her three-year contract upheld by the 
Supreme Court. The I.E.A. footed the 
bill, and the favorable decision received 
laid the basis for teacher tenure in 
Illinois. 


Many LE.A. investigations have led 
to equitable adjustments locally. 


During these crucial first years of 
teacher tenure in Illinois, the I.E.A. 
needs your extra financial assistance. In 
addition extra war-related problems in 
state and local finance, teachers salaries, 
teacher and pupil welfare, research, pub- 
lic relations, legislative and organization 
services demand emergency financial 
support. 
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THE METHOD 


Use the attached subscription blank 
indicating the amount of your contribu- 


tions to the respective funds. Make all 
checks payable to the Illinois Education 
Association. Clear your contributions 
through your school administrator or 
other local leader where possible; other- 
wise mail them directly to: 

Illinois Education Association 

100 East Edwards Street 

Springfield, Illinois. 

Help the I1.E.A. and the N.E.A. to 
serve you by your special contributions 
and by your continued and active mem- 
bershtps. 


; N.E.A. WAR-PEACE FUND 
LE.A, TENURE DEFENSE FUND | 
| I subscribe $ to the 

| N.E.A. War and Peace Fund and | 
| $ to the I.E.A. Tenure 
| Defense Fund. Total amount con- 
| tained herewith $ 

| 
| 


School. 
| EE SE Ee Se cee Se eRe 
Oe 
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Deans Conference 


The Illinois Association of Deans of Women 
to Meet in Twenty-fourth Annual Conference 


ee experience may suggest that 
what is seen is more dependable than what 
is unseen, that tangibies are more real than 
intangibles, that science sets limits (to the 
possibilities, for instance, of a boy or girl), 
that spiritual values are too elusive and 
vague to justify betting one’s life on them. 
Rut with these easy conclusions counselors 
must not be content; they must continually 
challenge experience. 

These words of Sarah Sturtevant— 
a part of her last speech, given before 
the 1941 meeting of the New York 
State Association of Deans and Other 
Guidance Personnel a year before her 
death in December, 1942—portray 
and reiterate her philosophy of educa- 
tion and her spirit of service. This 
philosophy and this spirit she, as pro- 
fessor of education in the field of ad- 
ministration of student personnel at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, bequeathed to those who were 
her students and to organizations of 
counselors of women and girls from 
New York to California. The Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women, one 
of the organizations on which she had 
great influence, pays tribute to her 
charm, to her educational integrity 
and to her warm and sympathetic 
understanding of human beings. Its 
members through the scope of their 
activities hope “to keep alive,” to 
quote Dean Russel of Teachers Col- 
lege, “that practical good sense, that 
devotion to duty, that sense of the 
task of the adviser to women and 
girls, and that larger insight in the 
field of personnel administration 
which was characteristic of Sarah 
Sturtevant.” 


Special Guidance Problems 


The members of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women are aware 
of their opportunities, and feel that 
the task of counselor in our high 
schools, colleges, and nursing institu- 
tions demands great insight and that 
now, more than ever, they are con- 
fronted with special problems. These 
considerations have led them to ask 
for their annual conference at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Friday and 
Saturday, December 3 and 4. It is be- 
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cause the members feel a great need 
for sharing their thinking, for having 
a better command of facts, for evalu- 
ating what education has already 
done to further the war effort, and 
for finding directions so that future 
action may be intelligent, that the 
1943 conference will be, for the most 
part, one where the members them- 
selves can give expression to the 
problems that are pressing in the 
situations within which they function. 

Because uncertainties have been 
rife, completion of the details of the 
conference program have been de- 
layed. However, at this date, a some- 
what tentative program can be set 
forth. 


Conference Program 


Dean Olive White, of Bradley 
Polytechnic at Peoria, will preside at 
the opening meeting of the conference 
at three-thirty on Friday afternoon, 
December 3. A panel of able discus- 
sants will present the educational 
needs of women and girls as they are 
revealed when the women and girls 
move from the educational situation 
into the world of work. Following 
the panel there will be a social hour 
with the officers of the association 
present as hostesses. 

At the evening session, informal in 
character, Miss Elsie Mae Smithies, 
of the University of Chicago High 
School, newly elected president of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, will stimulate and integrate 
the thinking of the group in directions 
suggested by the subject for discus- 
sion. Because of Miss Smithies’ in- 
tense intellectual acuity, her extensive 
experience in the guidance area, her 
ability to penetrate into the essential 
elements of a problem and articulate 
them in clear and accurate statement, 
her audience should be activated to a 
high pitch of participation. 

For Saturday morning’s session 
preceding the business meeting, Miss 
Helene Wilson, dean of the Thornton 
Township High School at Harvey, is 
setting up a number of small discus- 
sion groups where specific problems 
may be threshed out—problems such 
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as those created on campuses by dor- 
mitories’ being given over to military 
units ; in high schools by the demand 
and need for students to work full or 
part time; by the needs of young 
women whose normal companionship 
is denied and whose recreation takes 
the form of seeking adventure now ; 
and in our high schools and colleges 
by changes in schedules, curriculums, 
and extra curricular activities as a 
result of the impacts of the war. 


New Directions 

To close the conference, the vice- 
president of the association, Mrs. 
Dora Cervin, of Augustana College, 
will preside at a luncheon meeting 
where Dr. Francis Rosecrance, school 
of education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, speaking to the topic, “Guidance 
in Wartime,” will envision for the 
deans and other advisers the new di- 
rections education may take if those 
who are responsible for it are wise 
enough to direct such growth and de- 
velopment ; if they will permit institu- 
tions to be built in which democracy 
as a way of life may root itself so 
deeply that the youth of our country 
will be driven with a new urgency 
toward building a better world. 


An Important Meeting 

The twenty-fourth annual confer- 
ence of the Illinois Association of 
Deans of Women will be an important 
meeting because the deans and coun- 
selors of this State believe that their 
task is important, because they see 
within boys and girls, young men and 
young women, possibilities whose lim- 
its are unknown, because they have 
faith that greater qualities than are 
now evident may emerge. They will 
seek in this meeting not only sugges- 
tions for ways of wise practical action 
but also, after the pattern of Sarah 
Sturtevant, an awareness of the un- 
seen, the intangible, and those spirit- 
ual values without which humans can- 
not surmount crises and make deci- 
sions in a way creative for personality 
and for finer human relationships in 
the complex and changing world. 

All schools, those who have and 
who have not habitually sent a repre- 
sentative to the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Deans of Wom- 
en, are urged to do so next December 
3 and 4. Because of the crowded con- 
ditions room reservation with the 
Palmer House of Chicago should be 
made immediately. 
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Hospitalization Service 
Enrollment Period Begins 


First 1.E.A. Hospitalization Serv- 
ice contracts became effective May 20, 
1943. First payments on these con- 
tracts covered the period ending No- 
vember 20, 1943. The 1,955 I.E.A. 
members who had coverage during 
this period were reimbursed for ap- 


APPLICATION TO THE 
I, E. A. HOSPITALIZATION SERVICE 
Springfield, Illinois 
For a “BLUE CROSS” Hospital Service Contract 


100 E. Edwards Street 


proximately 700 days of hospital care, 
up to October 7, 1943. 

I.E.A. members who did not enroll 
for the first period now have another 
opportunity to enroll. The application 
form inserted in this page is for the 
use of those who want to apply for 


Date Issued 


OFFICE USE 


membership and have not received 
such a form from other sources. New 
contracts become effective November 
20, 1943, and semi-annual payments 
on existing contracts are due. 

Teachers throughout the State may 
arrange to clear their applications and 
semi-annual payments through a local 
building or school-district collector of 
their choice. 

The following calendar and pro- 
cedures are suggested. 


New Applications 


Oct. 20 to Nov. 1, new 
applications and semi- 
annual payments 
should be given to lo- 
cal collectors. 


to be issued by the Mailed___ 


Northern Illinois Hospital Service, Inc. To 
Gas-Electric Bldg. Rockford, Ill. 


I hereby apply for a Hospital Service Contract with the above named “Blue Cross” 
family group as listed on the reverse side hereof. I understand that such hospital contract will be in effect at 12 noon on 
the date a contract is issued by them and that they will forward me an identification card and a contract bearing the date of 
acceptance, and that the contract and this application shall constitute my entire agreement with them. I understand that 
this agreement shall continue for one year, and then from year to year thereafter unless terminated as provided in contract. 








Corporation, for myself and the 


I understand and agree that hospital servi¢e under my contract will not cover myself or any 
dependents for any existing condition nor for a condition now being treated or for which recent 
treatment has been received or for any treatment that may be advised or recommended between 
the date of this application and the effective date of the contract when issued, and that no respon- 
sibility of any kind is assumed by the I. E. A. or its representatives. 


Nov. 1 to Nov. 10 
local collectors should 
forward applications 
and remittances to 
Springfield office. 


In territory where 
there is no local col- 
lector, individual ap- 
plications and premi- 
ums should be mailed 
to LE.A. Hospitaliza- 


tion Service, 100 East 
Edwards St., Spring- 
field, Il. 


ENCLOSED SEMI-ANNUAL PAYMENT 0 Single $3.90 


Make Remittance Payable to Northern Illinois Hospite!l Service. Give This 
Comeates ort There Is None Mail to The Illinois Education Association, 


C) Family $7.80 


Application with Remittence to Your Local 
. Springfield, Illinois. 

I agree that in the event of any default in making payment according to contract this agreement shall 
terminate. 


I hereby represent and warrant to the “Blue Cross” 
correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Applications for new 
contracts will be ac- 
cepted at any time dur- 
ing the month of No- 
vember. A delay be- 
yond November 10, 
however, might result 
in loss of protection 
for a part of the period 
beginning November 
20, 1943. 


. &°s 


Second Semi-Annual 
Payments 


automatically 


Corporation that all information on this application is true and 


Group Leader ~ Subscriber Sign Here 


Form Number A Four I. E. A. I. E. A. Membership No 


FAMILY MEMBERS 
(To be filled in by subscriber) 

Family members covered may be husband, wife and unmarried 
and unemployed children over 30 days old ‘and until their nine- 
teenth (19) birthday. 

Employed children under (19) nineteen years old should have 
a separate contract. 


Married 
Single 
Widow (er) 
Divorced 
Separated 
Husband in 
Service 


SUBSCRIBER MEMBER 
AGE LIMIT—65 
seen re ag Members who now 
have hospitalization 
contracts will receive 
statements prior to 
November 1, with in- 
structions for making 

remittances. 


O oooo00 | 


Please Show Ages ond Birth Date 


Check 
Relation 


Date of Birth 


Print First Name and Age Mo. Dy. Yr. 
Initials of Family | 


4 ee 


B Son 
Daughter ___ _- 


of. 
D iptive 
Leaflet 

The benefits and ad- 
vantages of the LE.A. 
Hospitalization Serv- 
ice have been explained 
at Division meetings 
and in previous issues 
of Int1nors Epuca- 
TIon. To anyone, how- 
ever, who may not be 
acquainted with the 
plan the LEA. will 
forward a descriptive 
leaflet. 


SG a Ge ae 


I. E. A. Division...-~~.-- 


Teaching 
County__-_~- we 


, 


District 
Number-__- 


Schest._-----—------ DO NOT FILL IN 


HOSPITALIZATION USED 
Hosp. 





Married women must include their husbands on this 
application unless widowed, divorced or separated. 
A married woman, without children, w hus- 
band is in the Armed Service may carry a single 
contract without maternity benefits for $3.90 semi- 
annually. A married woman, including children in 
her application must have a family contract at $7.80 
semi-annual 
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Elementary Schools—The 
Frontline of Democracy 


Twenty-Second Yearbook, of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association, Bulle- 
tin No. 6, Vol. XXII. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. Paper. 591 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 


The elementary schools annually 
recruit an “army of democracy” eight- 
een million strong, the editorial com- 
mittee headed by Lieutenant (jg) 
Walter Jacob, Jr., United States 
Naval Reserve, recently principal of 
School 27, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
reminds us.* It is the task of this 
army to meet squarely every attack 
on democracy and to prepare for suc- 
cessful offensives against autocracy in 
postwar reconstruction, truly a front- 
line task, the committee maintains in 
support of the yearbook’s title. 

The Twenty-Second Yearbook is 
devoted to the improvement of edu- 
cation for effective citizenship in a 
democracy. An introductory chapter 
by William H. Kilpatrick establishes 
a philosophic frame of reference. 

The content of the volume ‘is a 
compendium of the work of numerous 
authors. A general approach to the 
subject of education for citizenship is 
found in Chapter II under the topic, 
“Significant Overviews of Citizenship 
Education.” Chapter III comprises a 
number of titles, all of them relating 
to citizenship education in the primary 
gradés. Chapter IV is concerned with 
“Specific Attitudes and Habits.” 

Chapter V is entitled “Special 
Methods and Devices.” In it are dis- 
cussed such activities as co-operation 
with community agencies, participa- 
tion in a fire prevention campaign, 
using dramatic experiences, and patri- 
otic exercises. 

Chapter VI, headed “School En- 
richment Experiences” relates citizen- 
ship education to the more conven- 
tional type of school activities such 
as athletics, physical education pro- 
grams, safety patrol, etc. “Student 
Organizations” are the subject of 
Chapter VII, and “Evaluative Pro- 
cedures” of Chapter VIII. 

Chapter IX establishes standards of 
rating the school in four areas and 
describes three levels of achievement 
in each area: level of complacency, 
level of adaptation, and level of pro- 
ductive action. The four areas to 


* Other members of the committee are Mata V. 
Bear, Roe School, St. Louis, Missouri, and Robert 
W. Eaves, Thomson School, Washington, D. C. 
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which these levels of achievement are 
applied are the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, living democratically, commun- 
ity life, and evaluation of results. 
Questions with specific reference to 
school practices are the instruments 
with which rating is accomplished. 

The stress upon pre-induction train- 
ing has focused a great deal of atten- 
tion on the secondary school during 
the war period with some tendency 
to neglect elementary school educa- 
tion and its contribution to the Na- 
tion’s effort to insure in the post-war 
world a continuing peace wherein all 
men may develop their greatest po- 
tentialities. This yearbook serves to 
correct this imbalance. 


New English Texts 


Mellie John,* Natural English and Eng- 
lish for You. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1943. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 526 and 591 pages. Price, Natural 
English, $1.40; English for You, $1.52. 

These two high-school English 
texts are the product of an experi- 
enced teacher who is making available 
hundreds of devices and learning ac- 





tivities that she has tried and proved. 


The most novel feature of the books 
is the abundance of attractive pen and 
ink sketches, designed to suggest ac- 
tivities to pupils who go blank-minded 
at the assignment “Write a- theme 
on what you did during your vaca- 
tion.” Teachers who have personal 
stores of illustrations can discard 
them and use Miss John’s; others will 
welcome stimulating ideas for the boy 
who “never had no interesting ex- 
periences.” 

The illustrations, which depict 
everyday occurrences, carry out the 
basic principle of functional English 
as stated in the preface: “...the 
language arts — speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening are important 
tools for individual learning and liv- 
ing.” The author has organized both 
books so that learning activities will 
solve students’ daily problems. The 
learner tests himself to find his weak- 
ness and to measure his learning. He 
makes a score-card to record his pro- 
gress. He is led to see the value of 
English to him, both in school and in 
out-of-school situations. He learns 
and lives, sometimes alone and some- 
times co-operatively in groups in the 
classroom. In the wealth of activities 
offered lies a variety of appeals that 
~ *ifles John, a member of the English Depart- 


ment, Rockford (Ill.) East High School, recently 
resigned as department head. 
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will gladden the heart of any teacher. 
They are not mere routine exercises, 
but stimulating suggestions for crea- 
tive expression and for learning na- 
turally. 

The author presupposes little with 
regard to the English habits of high- 
school students; she makes careful 
development, followed by the repeti- 
tion of principle and by useful learn- 
ing through doing. A significant fea- 
ture of both books is the reappearance 
of the diagram as a visual aid in 
learning sentence structure. If these 
texts are indicative of present trends, 
functional grammar is gaining both in 
function and in grammar content. 

Besides the pen and ink sketches, 
the score-cards, and the diagrams, 
other illustrations include charts, 
graphs, and maps for reading activi- 
ties and a good selection of business 
forms as well as examples of business 
and social correspondence. This abun- 
dance of illustrative material contrib- 
utes to an interesting page appear- 
ance, entirely free from the forbidding 
look of a stereotyped English text. 

The length of the books, 526 and 
591 pages, makes them somewhat un- 
wieldy. The size, however, is counter- 
balanced by a flexible organization 
which will permit the teacher to omit 
and to choose according to his own 
plans and to the needs of individual 
classes. Frequent cross references and 
a full index also add to the practical 
use of the books. 

Natural English is Book I and 
English for You is Book II, but be- 
yond this designation there is little 
to indicate sequence. 

In some respects Book II is more 
mature in scope than Book I; on the 
other hand, much of the material the 
author has simply rearranged, re- 
phrased, redeveloped, and expanded 
from Book I. For example, in Book I 
in the chapter on Speaking are six 
sections, one of which is Learning 
Parliamentary Organization, covering 
four pages; in Book II in the chapter 
on Skill Activities in Oral Communi- 
cation are fifteen sections, one of 
which is Parliamentary Practice, cov- 
ering seven pages. For variety of ap- 
peal, and for individual learning, how- 
ever, the organization appears sound 
whether the books are used separately 
or in conjunction with each other. 
Either text should make English easy 
for the teacher as well as for the stu- 
dent.—Mary FE. Nesticx, Spring- 
field High School. 
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|. was with some hesitation that | 
consented to serve as one of the off- 
campus training teachers in English 
for the Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College at DeKalb. My training 
and experience have included some 
work in supervision and guidance, but 
this venture was to be somewhat dif- 
ferent. However, much of that timid- 
ity was removed when I learned that 
a number of preparatory meetings 
were to be held at the college prior to 
the arrival of the student teachers. 
Knowing that one has been well- 
prepared for a task, is always a source 
of satisfaction and an avenue for self- 
confidence, 

Four or five such preliminary meet- 
ings were held in which a large num- 
ber of the college faculty participated. 
During these meetings, ten other 
teachers in various subject fields from 
nine different high schools were being 
prepared for similar jobs. The four 
problems of educational, subject, stu- 
dent, and supervisional backgrounds 
were discussed. As the presentations 
were of an informal nature the train- 
ing teachers felt free to interject ques- 
tions at any point. The meetings usu- 
ally closed with the group’s having 
dinner together at the college tea 
room. 

A part of one of these discussion 
periods was given over to the meeting 
of the training teacher with the stu- 
dent teacher to be assigned to ‘her 
school in the presence of the college 
subject-matter department chairman. 
At this time an overview of the work 
to be taken up in the particular high 
school was outlined for the student 
teacher. 


Preparing the Pupils 

After all plans had been made by 
the college with the training teacher 
and the specific high school, prepara- 
tory activities for the training teacher 
had been provided, and the student 
teacher had been assigned, there re- 
mained the problem of preparing the 
high-school pupils for the appearance 
of the student teacher. 

I shall never forget the day on 
which I told my classes of the experi- 
ence which we would share together 
—that of having student teachers in 
our department. I told them of the 
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“Teachers to the Calling” 


An Account of One Teacher’s Part 
in an Off-Campus Training Program 


student’s background, training, and 
special abilities and likened her twelve 
weeks with us to that of a medical 
student serving his internship. 

The individual reactions were most 
interesting. Many were enthusiastic 
and asked, “When will the first one 
come?” Some were willing to accept 
the arrangement; a few were uncer- 
tain and questioned the plan. The 
questioning ones were, nevertheless, 
almost won over by the morning that 
Miss B__ was seen to be sitting in the 
back of the room and I announced, 
“Miss B__ is with us this morning.” 


Student Teaching Activities 


The student teachers lived in Shab- 
bona for a period of twelve weeks and 
during that period devoted full time 
to this assignment. The twelve-week 
student teaching period is composed 
of three distinct activities: (1) obser- 
vation, (2) participation, and (3) re- 
sponsible teaching. The time required 
for each of these would of necessity 
vary slightly with the individual stu- 
dent, for no two persons grow into 
teaching at the same rate. In the cases 
of the two students I had, each one 
for a period of twelve weeks, I found 
that two weeks of keen observation 
with routine responsibilities increas- 
ing daily, three weeks of intensive 
planning and seven weeks of respon- 
sible teaching made a very satisfactory 
division of time and work. 

The observational activity is an ex- 
tremely important one, for it is then 
that the tone of the entire twelve 
weeks’ teaching period may be estab- 
lished. After the tour of the school 
building, including introduction to the 
superintendent and the school person- 
nel on the first morning, I found it 
advisable to give no definite instruc- 
tions as to materials and procedures 
to be observed, but to give the student 
teacher the opportunity to see what 
she could get “on her own” for the 
first day or two. During an informal 
conference at the close of the second 
day of school the student teacher was 
encouraged to talk about anything 
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she wished, to ask questions about her 
observations, routine procedures, stu- 
dents, methods of teaching, and the 
like. It is quite enlightening to hear 
what has been noted and found mean- 
ingful. 

Out of this conference comes, then, 
a definite plan for this first division 
of student teaching in which general 
and specific things will be observed 
and interpreted. A check list of activi- 
ties which includes physical condi- 
tions, handling of materials and equip- 
ment, classroom activity procedures, 
and motivation of pupils was very 
helpful in this preliminary work. In 
addition, we discussed the significance 
of the material taught to the general 
school program and the part that the 
school plays and ought to play in our 
community and in society. 

The students progressed nicely 
from this period to the next one of 
planning, for in reality there is no 
sharp dividing line; it is merely a 
case of first things first. During the 
foregoing time the student teacher 
and I had decided upon the class in 
which she was to do her first bit of in- 
dependent teaching. With the individ- 
uals who made up the class and the 
objectives to be attained in mind she 
began to plan the unit of work to be 
taught. A unit plan was developed 
first. That in turn was subdivided into 
weekly plans and finally into daily 
plans. Each feature of the lesson plans 
was carefully and thoughtfully scru- 
tinized and evaluated by the student 
teacher and training teacher. Methods 
of motivation were extremely signifi- 
cant in ‘planning this work, for the 
pupils in the class were acutely aware 
that the student teacher was guiding 
the work. 

I required that careful and detailed 
planning be done in writing in order 
that the student teacher might achieve 
that feeling of security and self-con- 
fidence which is so necessary for suc- 
cessful teaching. I believe firmly that 

“Know what you do 

And you're less likely to rue it: 


Know why you do 
And much better you'll do it.” 
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After all of the above (and much 
more, too,) had been done, the stu- 
dent teacher was ready to try her 
wings—to teach her first class. I be- 
lieve I approached this day with as 
much eagerness as the student teacher. 
What joy it was to see animation in 
her face and to see her forget herself 
in living the lesson she presented! 
I remember the remark that Miss 
B made at the close of the first 
class she taught in her ballad unit: “I 
don’t know when I have had so much 
fun.” And Miss G——-: “I didn’t need 
to look at my lesson plan once, but I 
knew it was there.” 

While active teaching was being 
done in one class, observation went on 
in another, and planning for future 
participation continued in the others. 
Short conferences always followed the 
teaching periods, but every week a 
special time was set aside for a long 
conference. I found that these con- 
ferences were most valuable to the 
student teachers, for it was here that 
problems of techniques of instruction 
were discussed, information was sup- 
plied, and guidance in many matters 
was given. 





Community Service 


I am happy that the Shabbona 
Community High School was able to 
offer such a variety of activities for 
its student teachers. In addition to 
giving experience in active teaching 
in all four years of English, and in 
assembly and library supervision, my 
student teachers participated as teach- 
ers in a large number of school and 
community activities including our 
guidance program, faculty meetings, 
the school play, church and civic group 
activities, and the like. This ready 
participation enhanced the whole- 
some manner in which the student 
teachers were received by the faculty, 
pupils, and the community. That the 
student teachers themselves felt the 
importance of this wide scope of shar- 
ing with others was evident in the 
evaluation which I asked each one to 
make at the close of the twelve-week 
period. 

Consultation at the College 


On a number of occasions during 
the time the students were with us, 
I was called to the college to share 
experiences with others who were 
working in the program. On one oc- 
casion I took my student teacher 
along and while I was having a con- 
ference with other training teachers 
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my student teacher met with the di- 
rector of training and other student 
teachers to discuss common problems. 
Then, too, I was aided by the fre- 
quent visits of the director of train- 
ing and members of the college staff 
of the English department. Confer- 
ences on the results of their observa- 
tion were held with me and the stu- 
dent teacher. 

My personal association with the 
student teachers has been a delightful 
experience. It is stimulating and chal- 
lenging to work with these college 
people who are just entering the 
teaching field; facinating to watch 
their skills and techniques develop 
during the twelve-week period. 

“Teachers to the Calling!’ Ought 
not the public schools of America as- 
sume more responsibility in aiding in 
the preparation of teachers in order 
that the youth of our land be not de- 
prived of just educational advantages ? 





\.E.A. Enrollments 


Eight city school systems and 
thirty individual schools in Illinois 
have reported 100 per cent enroll- 
ment in the National Education As- 
sociation for 1943-1944, according to 
information received from T. D. Mar- 
tin, director of membership of the 
N.E.A. Some of these have been on 
the honor roll continuously for many 
years. Cities and schools which have 
thus distinguished themselves are 
listed in the table below, with the year 
in which they began this perfect 
record indicated. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENTS 


City Year 
Harvey ; = 1940 
Lebanon — , 1932 
Palestine Be ahi ; —e- 
Princeton —_ Sa 1935 
River Forest __ , _...1929 
Sterling, District 11 1934 
Wood River 1926 
Yorkville 1939 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


School Year 
Abingdon, Lincoln Grade School.______.1943 
Alton, Horace Mann School__.___ 1942 


Bethany, Township High School_____. 1941 
Chatsworth, Township Senior High 


Creve Coeur,* Creve Coeur School__..1942 
Creve Coeur, Gerber School... 1942 
Creve Coeur, Rusche School... 1942 
Creve Coeur, Tripp School__..._._ 1942 





*Probably should have been listed with cities. 
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Creve Coeur, Vicic School__.________. 1942 


Danville, McKinley School... 1939 
East Moline, Campbell School —.....1943 
Eldorado, Lincoln School... . 1936 
Freeport, Senior High School... 1939 
Freeport, Lincoln’ School. -E2 
Harrisburg, Bayliss School_..____.... 1936 
Harrisburg, Dorrisville Grade School 1940 
Harrisburg, McKinley School 1936 
Hillsboro, Edison School ___...__.1930 
Libertyville, Central School________. 1938 
Libertyville, Rockland School_______. 1938 


Monticello, Township High School __. 1940 
New Lenox, Grade School__.____.___. 1943 


Pekin, Community High School _..... 1924 
Reddick, Community High School —_. 1942 
Rockford, Church School_______ 1943 
Shirley, Ben Funk School... 1938 
Waukegan, Beach School, District 5 _ 1934 
Waukegan, McAllister School_____ 1937 
Waukegan, Washington School ______. 1936 
Westchester, Public School__ 1940 


AALS. Regional Meets 


The American Association of 
School Administrators has _ substi- 
tuted for its 1944 convention, plans 
for a number of regional meetings, 
according to an announcement by 
Worth McClure, president of the as- 
sociation. One of the regional meet- 
ings is to be held in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 1, inclusive. 
Attendance will be limited to persons 
holding 1944 membership cards of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Other regional meetings will be 
held in Seattle, January 10 to 12; 
in Atlanta, February.15 to 17; and 
in New York, February 22 to 24. 
Dates for a regional meeting in Kan- 
sas City and in some California city 
will be announced later. 

The war will not interfere with pub- 
lication of the association’s yearbook : 
Morale for a Free World. The vol- 
ume’s subtitle, “America and Not 
America Only,” is a reminder of the 
universal nature of education’s serv- 
ice to the advancement of civilization. 

President McClure’s announcement 
of the regional meetings was made on 
the eve of his departure for Britain 
where, upon invitation of the Office 
of War Information and the British 
Ministry of Information, he will 
spend some weeks discussing with 
British educators plans for closer co- 
operation between the schools of our 
respective countries. 

The teaching profession has been 
recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as a force in international 
relations by this appointment of one 
of its representatives to confer with 
educators in the United Kingdom. 
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TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


First impressions, most valuable 
relations with the public and the 
pupils, are often lasting. The initial 
weeks of school offer choice oppor- 
tunities to make contacts with the 
home that do much to spell success 
for the school and the teacher. The 
goodness of the school in terms of 
public appraisal is invariably estab- 


lished through the goodness of the 
teacher as interpreted by the individ- 
ual pupil. 

A young teacher from California 
attracted considerable attention some- 
time ago when she revealed that she 
had made at least one positive con- 
tact with each home represented in 
her classes before the first card mark- 
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MOVES BY GREYHOUND 


... 132 Million Passengers in One Year... 
the Fighting, Working Manpower of America! 


@ It will amaze many to learn that 
Greyhound and other bus lines now 
carry more than half of all intercity 
passengers between cities, towns, mili- 
tary centers, farm and factory areas. 
Buses do this immensely important 
job on less than 3 per cent of the motor 
fuel used by all commercial vehicles! 
Greyhound, doing the largest single 
share of this war job, has seen its pas- 
sengers change, almost overnight, to 


war plant workers, men and women 
in uniform, farm help—and all the 
others whose trips are so necessary 
to back our fighting men in far lands. 


To provide extra space on buses for 
men and women in the service, 
Greyhound is urging civilians to take 
only necessary trips, to avoid travel 
on holidays and week-ends, to take 
less baggage—to buy more War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 
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ing. “Junior is showing keen interest 
in arithmetic”; “May always comes 
to class neat and clean”; “Bob is 
pleasantly polite”; “Sally is a good 
reader”—always a comment to elicit 
pride within the home and incidental- 
ly pride within the pupil. The first 
goal of salesmanship had _ been 
achieved by this teacher. 

A phone call, a brief note, a casual 
meeting on the street, or a visit to 
the home—the total job may require 
“overtime” but the foundation is se- 
cured, respect and admiration is 
gained, and the first impression of 
the teacher is positive. If later it be- 
comes necessary to contact the home 
regarding poor marks or discipline or 
any of the common “offside” plays 
of youth, it is an easier task and the 
gate is opened by a friendly hand. 

First impressions—so easy to make 
and so very, very valuable in times 
of need—do an indeterminable amount 
of good in establishing friendly rela- 
tions between the school and the 
public—Ortis A. Crossy, President, 
School Public Relations Association. 





Beggs Made Superintendent 
of Indian Education 


Mr. Vernon L. Beggs, for twelve 
years superintendent of schools, Elm- 
hurst, Illinois, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of Indian Education, 
with headquarters in Denver. For the 
present, however, Mr. Beggs has his 
office in the Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, where the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is housed, and he will continue 
io reside in River Forest. 

Mr. Beggs’ assignment makes him 
responsible for the supervision and 
development of elementary and high- 
school education programs in the 
boarding and day schools of the 
Indian Service. This includes work 
in curriculum, direct visitation, co- 
ordination, conferences, adult educa- 
tion, and summer school instruction. 

His appointment “at large” means 
that he is responsible for the work 
described above over the entire area, 
including practically all the Western 
states and a few of the Eastern ones. 

After returning from a trip of 
school visitation in South Dakota, 
Mr. Beggs set out recently on a tour 
of the Southwest, during which he 
plans to visit schools in Arizona, New 
Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado. 
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Research Department 
Publications 


L. R. Grimm, Director of Research 
of the I.E.A., has recently released 
the following publications. Copies are 
available upon request as long as the 
supply lasts. 

A Brier BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PLANNING IN 
Epucation, July 1943, 6 pages. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

TEACHER TURNOVER IN THE First YEAR 
or War, August, 1943, 12 pages. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Tue Junior Coiecr, a Brief Introduc- 
tion, August, 1943, 20 pages. Mimeographed. 

Tue Atypicat Cuitp—the Case Study 
Approach; Legal Provisions Outlined, Sep- 
tember, 1943, 8 pages. Mimeographed. 

TENURE IssuEs—A Series, No. 1—May 
Board Withhold Probationary Service and 
Consequent Tenure? September, 1943, 11 
pages. Mimeographed. 

PLANNING Projects In Epucation, Oc- 
tober, 1943, 8 pages. Offset printed. 


International Kducation 
Assembly 





The International Education As- | 


sembly sponsored by the Liaison Com- 
mission for International Education, 
headed by Grayson N. Kefauver, 
dean of the school of education, of 
Stanford University, brought its four- 
day deliberations at Harper’s Ferry, 
West Virginia, to a close on Septem- 
ber 17, with the adoption of four 
proposals. These proposals are to be 
laid before Allied Military Govern- 
ment officials, representatives of the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Operations and United Nation’s 
diplomats : 

1. A permanent international organiza- 
tion for education and cultural development 
to aid but not control activities of national 
education commissions 

2. A United Nations commission on edu- 
cational reconstruction to aid in helping to 
rebuild school plants, in furnishing equip- 
ment for schools, in printing textbooks, in 
assisting in the training of teachers, and in 
furnishing educational consultants on re- 
quest to war-devastated countries. 

3. Complete eradication by United Na- 
tions military and civilian authorities of 
Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese educational sys- 
tems that deny “individual development 
through free access to the entire body of 
knowledge” 

4. Training of people of all nations for 
“world citizenship” 

Among the activities of the perma- 
nent international body would be: 
exchange of students and teachers be- 
tween countries, development of cur- 
ricula and teaching materials to 
further international understanding, 
establishment of minimum standards 
of education, assistance in eradicat- 
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ing illiteracy, and detection of educa- 
tional activities threatening peaceful 
relations among nations. 

Methods discussed for educating 
people of all nations for “world citizen- 
ship” in the postwar world include: 

Teaching that human differences are de- 
termined more by cultural than by biological 
factors 

Eliminating curriculum content and ma- 
terials which foster intolerance, prejudice 
and war 

Teaching of an international language in 
all elementary schools 

Providing for “at ieast a ten-fold” in- 
crease in international exchange of teachers 
and students 


Providing international institutes and in- 
creasing the number of centers of learning 
where teachers from different nations can 
study world problems and cultures under 
competent instructors 

The sponsor organization, the Liai- 
son Committee for International Edu- 
cation, is composed of representa- 
tives of more than thirty educational 
groups in the United States. Approx- 
imately sixty persons were in at- 
tendance at the assembly. They 
represented unofficially twenty-nine 
countries of the world, including a 
number of Axis-occupied countries. 





How to get a $100 SALARY LOAN 


if you can pay back $10°7 a month 


N unexpected emergency has used up 
your reserve funds? Write or visit 
Household Finance. Our loan plan was de- 
signed specially for teachers. If you have 
a steady position, you can get the cash you 
need—$20 to $300—quickly and privately. 
Then you may repay in small monthly in- 
stalments. . No security, no endorsers are 
required. We take no salary assignment. 
No embarrassing questions are asked of 


your principal, fellow-teachers or friends. 
You merely sign a simple, promissory note. 


Choose your own plan 


We have many payment plans to fit our 
service to your needs. Say you need $100. 
You may repay a $100 loan, for instance, 
in 12 monthly instalments of $10.07 each 
—a total of $120.84. Or you may repay 
sooner to reduce the cost. A $100 loan re- 
paid in 6 monthly instalments of $18.48 each 
—a total of $110.88—costs $10.88. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


You may choose the payment plan 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


that suits you best. Please apply 
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12 for your loan at the nearest 
baymts Household office. Or send the 





$ 25 
50 
75 


100 
125 
150 


200 
250 
300 


$ 8.85 
17.69 
26.54 
35.38 
44.18 
52.98 


70.53 
88.08 
105.62 


$ 6.73 
13.46 
20.20 


26.93 

63 
40.31 
53.66 


66.97 
80.29 


$ 9.24 -13 |$ 5.87 
13.86 . 8.81 


18.48 11.75 
23.08 14.66 
27.66 17.55 


36.78 23.31 
45.89 29.06 
55.00 34.80 

















coupon for full information about 
$ 4 our “loans by mail”’ service. 


10.07 
12.56 
15.04 


19.96 
24.87 
29.76 


Schools use Household 
booklets as texts 


To help families and borrowers 
make the best use of their incomes 





Household publishes practical 





we 
full, if 
duced i 


yments are made on schedule. 
payments are made a 


a balance not exceeding $100 and 
24% per month on that part of a 
in excess ‘ 








that these payments will repay loans in 
Total cost will be re- 
head of schedule. Payments in- 
clude charges at Household's rate of 3% per month on that part of 


balance of $100. 6 a, 
wk. PRESIDENT. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORAT! 


booklets on money management 
and better buymanship. Many 
schools and colleges use these 
publications as collateral texts in 
their home economics classes. Ask 
or write for free sample copies. 





PERSONAL LOANS $20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
pu =e 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 





CuicaGo—2nd Fi., 
253 Conway Bidg., 
111W. Washington 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 
Post Office Zone 2 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Phone 3-8871 


FL, P. te 
Bldg., Ph. 7165-0 
CHAMPAIGN—4thF1., 

Lincoln Bidg., 

Phone 5114 
Decatur—4th FI., 

Citizens Building, 


Aurora—Suite $07, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 


Fi., 338 Missouri 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 


Ave., Ph. East 6738 


BLOOMINGTON—Sth FREEPORT— 


Main 137 Moline 1464 


oliet 6184 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All 





d Fl, Mowuns—4th Floor, Sprincrietp - 


Rm. 
Bldg., Fifth Ave. Bidg., 


1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 


Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 
Post Office Zone 2 
Rocxrorp—6th FI., 
Talcott Bidg., Bank Building, 
Main 930 Ont. 7110 
gotiations can be 


WAUKEGAN-2nd FI., 
210 Washington 
Sc., WaukeganState 





d by mail. 


FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK—Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest office —addresses above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“How a Teacher Can Get a Loan.” I 
understand this request places me under 
no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


October, 1943 


Amount I wish to borrow $ 





The Swimming Ability 


(i Men 


Res responsibility for teaching young 
men to swim should not fall entirely 
on the State university, even if we 
consider the small percent who come 
here to college. The public schools, 
the summer camps, the Y.M.C.A.’s, 
boys’ clubs, and the community pool 
should contribute to the situation. The 
ability to swim -at least 100. yards, 
preferably in clothes and in moder- 
ately rough water is a minimum 
standard to assure that a young man 
would have some chance of saving 
his life. 

The armed forces report that almost 
as many men have drowned in the 
war so far as have been fatally shot. 

In a recent report from the Navy, 
110 out of 156 men drowned trying 
to swim 500 yards to shore in Kapok 
life preservers. The cold and rough 
water as well as the encumbrance of 
their clothes hindered their breathing 
and swimming, so that only the strong 
swimmers survived. The early reports 
of the West African invasion by-our 
forces reported about 380 casualties 
from gunfire and about the same 
number drowned. 

Who bears the responsibility for 
such drownings? 

It takes about five years of inter- 
mittent practice to make a good swim- 
mer, starting at the high-school age. 
It would help if schools surveyed this 
situation in the eighth grade and again 
in the ninth and twelfth grades—and 
put pressure on the pupils, giving rec- 
ognition for work done outside of the 
school as well as credit for it in the 
school program. This matter is so 
important that it should be first in 
the minds of all who bear respon- 
sibility for physical education. 


The Facts at the 
University of Illinois 


As a part of the new wartime physi- 
cal education program it was decided 
to ask all freshmen and sophomore 
men taking physical education in the 
accelerated summer session to rate 
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Few Meet Minimum 
Safety Standards 


themselves in swimming. The men 


responded as follows: 


Percent of 
Non-Swimmers 


Overall (Including all men 
ee 
Basic Physical Fitness Group 

(Lower 30 percent in motor 

RE Os eee 
Restricted Choice Group (Middle 

30 percent in motor fitness)... 21 
Free Choice Group (Upper 40 

percent in motor fitness)... 12 

The men were classified by the new 
“Motor Fitness Screen Test,” and it 
is obvious that there is some correla- 
tion between the Motor Fitness Test 
score and swimming ability. 

In the fall of 1942 there were 700 
men classified in Basic Physical Fit- 
ness (P.E.M. 60). It was decided 
actually to test these men to see if 
it was true that as many as 44 per- 
cent couldn’t swim 100 yards (with- 
out clothes). 

The results indicate that 37.84 per- 
cent could not swim 75 feet, 59.26 
percent could not swim 100 yards, 
25.60 percent were classed as having 
fair ability in three fundamental 
strokes, 11.76 percent and 3.38 per- 
cent were classed as superior swim- 
mers and life savers, respectively. 

These results were based on 621 
cases tested and did not take into 
account seventy-nine men who did not 
report for the tests, some of whom 
are undoubtedly non-swimmers. 


What Should Be Done? 


Obviously, something drastic should 
be done to remedy this situation as 
quickly as possible. A few suggestions 
for possible courses of action are as 
follows : 


1. Canvass all pupils in the elementary 
and high schools to see if they can swim 
(a) 60 to 75 feet (b) 100 yards. 

2. Test pupils at certain grade levels to 
see if they can swim, preferably the sixth 
or eighth grade, the ninth and twelfth 
grades, and all college freshmen and sen- 
iors. Award one-half credit in physical 
education for passing the 440 yard swim 
and a special certificate for the 100 yard 
swim. 
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By THOMAS K. CURETON*. 


3. Survey the community for available 
facilities and teaching resources through 
the park department, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., the Red Cross, Athletic Clubs, 
etc. Work out co-operative plans. 

4. Conduct clinics for Aquatic Leaders, 
Leader-Examiners (Y.M.C.A.), Water 
Safety Instructors (Red Cross). 

5. Organize beginning swimming courses 
on a more comprehensive basis. 

6. Institute swimming as a special and 
supplementary requirement in addition to 
all other physical education classes as a 
means of focusing attention upon this as- 
pect until the matter is under better control. 

7. Check swimming ability (or question 
about it by self-rating procedure) with the 
use of all motor fitness screen tests. 

8. Conduct surveys of all citizens out of 
school. In one of these made at the Cham- 
paign-Urbana Y.M.C.A. in 1942 some 72 
percent of the adults could not swim sixty 
yards and tread water for thirty seconds. 

9. Professional courses in physical edu- 
cation in the colleges and universities should 
train every graduate to be a swimming 
teacher as well as a physical education 
teacher. 


Guidance—The First Step 


Guidance consists of two phases: 
(1) appraisal (usually testing) and 
(2) advice and further educational 
steps leading to action. In most col- 
leges and universities there aren’t fa- 
cilities enough to teach such a large 
percentage to swim. However, by 
testing and classification plus a listing 
of facilities in the cammunity, the 
need can be sharply called to the at- 
tention of every student to schedule 
swimming or use these other facilities. 
In this day individuals should assume 
some of the responsibility to protect 
themselves. 

*Chairman of the National Aquatic Leadership 
Committee of the American Association for Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation, and of the 
National Y.M.C.A. Aquatic Committee. 


SAFETY EDUCATION STUDY 

The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and the National 
Safety Council have pooled their re- 
sources in a study to discover what 
teachers colleges should do to pre- 
pare teachers for safety education re- 
sponsibility. Among fifty colleges 
which this summer helped in the 
preparation of a questionnaire to be 
used in determining the status of 
safety education in the member col- 
leges, were four Illinois teachers col- 
leges. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Illinois State Normal University, Southern 


Illinois Normal University, and Western II- 
linois State Teachers College. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


Ten Federal agencies are pooling 
their information, resources and ef- 
forts in a joint program to fight ju- 
venile delinquency, Charles P. Taft, 
director of the Office of Community 
War Services of the Federal Security 
Agency, recently announced. 

He listed the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Labor Department's 
Children’s Bureau, the Social Secur- 
ity Board’s Bureau of Public Assis- 
tance, War Relocation Authority, 
Federal Probation Service, Bureau of 
Prisons, Social Protective and Recre- 
ation Divisions of the Office of Com- 
munity Services, and Public Health 
Service. 

“Our object is not to take over 
what the local community is doing,” 
said Mr. Taft, “but to be a whole 
lot more useful to the community.” 

Meantime the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association at its meeting in 
August, 1943, approved a study of 
the problem. The commission’s plan 
encompasses the following steps: 

(1) To get in brief compass the facts 
about the present wave of juvenile delin- 
quency—its cost, its background, etc.; (2) 
to review what some school systems and 
state departments are doing to deal with it 
constructively; (3) to draft some general 
proposals growing out of what has been 
learned from the study; (4) to propose a 
program for the long pull: the constructive 
approach to the lessening and possible elim- 
ination of juvenile delinquency. 

A two-year campaign to reduce 
juvenile delinquency and help malad- 
justed children in Harlem, has been 
undertaken by the New York Board 
of Education, according to a story 
appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor. Estimated cost of the pro- 
gram is $285,000, of which $60,000 
a year is to be received from the New 
York Foundation and $5,000 the first 
year from the Hofheimer Foundation. 

Two junior high schools and an 
elementary school which have had 
extremely high delinquency rates have 
been selected for the experiment. 

The program calls for keeping 
schools open evenings, providing af- 
ter-school and Saturday recreational 
facilities, additional welfare and teach- 
ing personnel, means for better par- 
ent-school relationships and adjust- 
ment to individual child needs. 

Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, associate su- 
perintendent of schools, is chairman 
of a joint advisory council for the 
Harlem project. 
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A Helpful Hint 


You might have some pupils in your room, who are lagging 
behind the others because of poor homework. And in some cases, 
no doubt, the cause for this stems from the fact that certain 
youngsters away from the inspiration of you and the class room, 
find homework a regular bugbear of boredom. 

Now it so happens that War plants have had to meet a similar 
problem when it comes to monotonous, boring, repetitive work. 
And it has been discovered there that Chewing Gum has proved a 
real help. Workers chew: Gum, enjoy the tasty, wholesome treat 
and both their concentration and interest in the job seem stepped 
up. This in turn helps keep up production which the boredom 
factor can so easily slow down. 


Of course, Chewing Gum is only a little thing——but important 


in the benefits derived from chewing it. And isn’t it quite possible 


that it could help you solve the homework problem? Also, in your 
recommending to your pupils to chew Gum at a specific time such 
as AT HOME and for a specific purpose such as to help homework, 
you might foster a new friendliness in establishing cooperation not 


to chew Gum at school. 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 
mation because the demand for it exceeds our ability to 
produce it under War conditions, and we believe it but good 
business to urge that every available stick of our Gum be used 


only when and where the greatest benefit is derived from it. 
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vice-president; Z. Harold Dorland, Bloom- 
McGinnis, Pontiac, senior member ex- ington, state Committee on Public Rela- 
ecutive committee; Margaret Davidson, tions; O. H. Wisthuff, Farmer City, mem- 
Bloomington, president-elect; Harry F. ber executive committee; G. Arthur 
Admire, Normal, secretary-treasurer. Browne, Lincoln, newly elected member 

Standing: Thomas R. Lewis, Dwight, of executive committee. 








Junior Red Cross As a Teaching Aid 


By VERNON L. NICKELL 


Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


One year ago this month these 
pages carried the suggestion that 
administrators and teachers 
would find the program of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross a_ splendid 
teaching device. The performance of 
the boys and girls in our schools who 
joined the Junior Red Cross presents 
very significant evidence that great 
numbers of teachers found in the 
Junior Red Cross program a wide 
range of classroom application. 


school 


As you know the Junior Red Cross 
program holds out the opportunity to 
boys and girls for growth through 
such courses as Home Nursing, First 
Aid, and Nutrition. The program also 
provides splendid opportunities for ac- 
tivating impulses to serve others. 


During the past school year the 


members of the Junior Red Cross in 
America provided nine million com- 
fort and recreational items for men 
and women in the armed forces. 
Most of these items were produced 
as a part of class activity. We know 
that the men and women in the armed 
forces who receive these evidences 
of a will to render service on the part 
of boys and girls are most apprecia- 
tive. Another phase of the service 
program relates to the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. Through this fund great 
numbers of boys and girls in. war- 
torn areas have had their distress 
measureably relieved through receiv- 
ing food, clothing, educational ma- 
terials, and other gifts. 

The enrollment period for the 
American Junior Red Cross will be 
from November 1 to 15. It is hoped 
that schools enrolled last year will ex- 
tend their enrollment and that schools 
not enrolled will consider seriously 
becoming so. 





Navy Students at Normal University 


Attending classes on the Illinois 
State Normal University campus are 
both prospective Naval officers and 


prospective Illinois schoolteachers. 
For beginning July 1, a V-12 Navy 
unit was launched at the State’s oldest 
institution of teacher education. 
Although ISNU contributed the 
Normal Regiment and its first presi- 
dent to the Union cause during the 
Civil War, sent many sons to United 
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States forces during the Spanish- 
American War, and has given both 
sons and daughters for military serv- 
ice during World Wars I and IIl— 
jumper-clad Navy students had never 
studied before on this inland campus. 

The basic unit of over 250 trainees 
is part of a broad program in more 
than 200 schools embracing 80,000 
men and expected to provide a con- 
tinuing supply of officer candidates in 
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special fields required by the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

Ninety-seven percent of the appren- 
tice seamen at ISNU had attended 
college previously. Schools repre- 
sented include: Antioch, Augustana, 
Blackburn, Bradley Polytechnic, the 
Southern Illinois Normal, Carthage, 
the Central Y.M.C.A., Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers, Eureka, George Wil- 
liams, Greenville, Herzl Junior, IIli- 
nois State Normal. 

Others are Illinois Wesleyan, Knox, 
McKendree, Western Illinois State 
Teachers, Monmouth, North Caro- 
lina State, Northwestern, Principia, 
Quincy, Shurtleff, Thornton Junior, 
Wheaton, Windom Junior, and the 
universities of California, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


Program 


Classes for the Navy students run 
three sixteen-week semesters a year; 
teachers of academic subjects include 
thirty-seven of the regular university 
faculty, some of whom also have civil- 
ian classes. By July, 1944 it is ex- 
pected that courses for Naval trainees 
and prospective teachers, with the 
exception of summer classes and 
clinics, will fit into the same pattern 
of three semesters a year. 

Although the apprentice seamen 
each have from fifty-two to fifty-eight 
hours of academic work a week— 
including class attendance, outside 
preparation, and laboratory assign- 
ments—they contribute materially to 
university organizations and activi- 
ties. Formed within a few weeks after 
their arrival on campus was a Navy 
glee club of sixty voices, while among 
members of the Red Bird football 
squad are many of Uncle Sam’s stu- 
dents. 

Fell Hall, the former women’s resi- 
dence; has become headquarters for 
the Naval unit. 


Officers 

Lieut. Meldrim F. Burrill, com- 
manding officer of the V-12 unit, came 
to Normal from the U. S. N. R. Mid- 
shipmen School, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Lieut. Eugene William Bow- 
man, the executive officer, was previ- 
ously stationed at the Naval Training 
School, Tucson, Arizona. Others in 
the ship’s company include: Lieut. 
(j.g.) Edwin A. Busse, medical of- 
ficer, and Chief Specialists Ralph 
Mazzei and Fred Grewing, in charge 
of the physical fitness program. 
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Americans 


Immigrants All 


The material of this article is taken from 
an address by R. C. Moore, Carlinville, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Emeritus of the Illinois 
Education Association, delivered before a 
meeting of civic clubs of Springfield spon- 
sored by Springfield Rotarians. 

“Americans All—Immigrants All” 
that began as a dramatization of an 
idea, developed as a program of co- 
operation among ethnic groups in the 
community of Springfield, Illinois, 
and flowered into a series of radio 
programs sponsored by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, has been incorpo- 
rated as a non-profit association under 
the laws of Illinois with purposes 
stated as follows: 

1. To bring within the main stream of 
our population the many cultural and racial 
groups of this Nation without destroying 
the valuable contributions of which these 
groups are capable. 

2. To promote through the various chan- 
nels of education and publicity mutual un- 
derstanding and appreciation among the 
several segments of our population regard- 
less of the political affiliation, religious faith 
or racial or national origin of each such 
segment. 

3. To unify all racial and national groups 
residing in the United States. 

Organization was prompted by the 
need of the hour for some agency to 
promote effort at the community level 
directed toward preventing and re- 
solving inter-racial differences and 
prejudices that have developed out of 
the tensions of war. 

The name, “Americans All—Immi- 
grants All,” was inspired by the same 
thought as that expressed by Calvin 
Coolidge when he said: 

Whether one traces his Americanism 
back three centuries to the Mayflower, or 
three years to the steerage, is not half so 
important as whether his Americanism is 
real and genuine. No matter on what vari- 


ous crafts we came here, we are all now in 
the same boat. 


An excellent example of the suc- 
cessful operation of Americans All- 
Immigrants All was its first test in 
Springfield, Illinois, in 1939. Its ori- 
ginal promoters secured the support 
of the Governor of the State and sev- 
eral other civic-minded local leaders 
and secured also the endorsement and 
co-operation of the United States Of- 
fice of Education. 

Local committees were appointed, 
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All— 


which secured the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the newspapers, the 
mayor of the city, local churches, 
schools, labor organizations, and many 
individual citizens. 

Weekly programs of activities were 
outlined for twenty-six consecutive 
weeks, and for that full time the 
newspapers headlined accounts of the 
activities, studies were carried on in 
the schools, sermons were preached in 
the churches, and there was a marked 
increase in the demand for library 
books. 

The sons and daughters of many 
nations and races flocked to the meet- 
ings to give testimony concerning (1) 
what motives had brought them here, 
(2) how they got here, (3) what 
they believed they had contributed to 
America, (4) what America had done 


ior them, and (5) what their prob- 
lems had been and what problems 
still remained. 


The culmination of the project was 
an Americans All Jubilee held in 
Springfield with the main program 
carried out in the spacious State 
Armory. Here 340 talented amateur 
artists in colorful costumes, amid 
beautiful stage settings, brought their 
varied contributions of music, folk 
songs, folk dances and other expres- 
sions of art—all under the supervi- 
sion of an expert pageant director. 
The performers were divided into 
fourteen different groups of as many 
races and nationalities, and each 
group presented its characteristic pro- 
gram. In a grand finale all groups 
were on stage and joined in singing 
“Good Bless America.” 


The influence and effects of this 
demonstration extended far beyond 
the local community. The United 
States Office of Education co-operated 
by contributing a series of radio pro- 
grams developing the basic theme. 
This series, broadcast over the Colum- 
bia Network, was voted by the Wom- 
an’s National Committee as “the most 
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“Happy Landing 
to You" 


— Even in Hard Storms When 
You're under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low cost protection of the 
famous T.C.U. Umbrella. It has been the sheltering 
friend to thousands of teachers for more than 40 years. 
Not so long ago one teacher, in her enthusiastic appre- 
ciation, coined a new phrase descriptive of how she felt 
after a particularly hard storm of bad luck had come 
her way. She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a 
Parachute for Happy Landings.” 
share this comfortable feeling of the 10-way protection 
which T.C.U. gives. 
T.C.U. employs no agents. Naturally you get most for your 
money when you buy direct from a company that has never 
failed its members through depressions, epidemics and years 
of unusual records for accidents. Why not get all the facts 
about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder gives 
complete information. Send for your copy today. 
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ates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
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AMERICANS ALL 
(Continued from page 59) 


original and informative radio pro- 
gram presented on the air during the 
radio season,” and the series was 
awarded the Gold Medal for that sea- 
son. The plan was endorsed by resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted by the 
municipal government of Springfield, 
and also by the Sixty-third General 
Assembly of the Illinois Legislature. 

It is as a response to such wide- 
spread interest that the organization 
of Americans All—Immigrants All is 
effected for the purpose of its exten- 
sion into wider fields. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws provide that the 
general office shall be at Springfield, 
Illinois, but that branches may be or- 
ganized in other states and territories 
with local chapters in interested com- 
munities. Annual dues are one dollar 
for general membership, five dollars 
for sustaining members, and from 
$100 up for patrons. The originator 
of the idea, who also supervised its 
first test in Springfield, was chosen 
executive director. 

The literature of the organization 
outlines general directions for plan- 
ning and operating community proj- 
ects, but it is recognized that plans 
and procedure must be adapted to 
the size, character, conditions and re- 
sources of the respective communi- 
ties. 
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Requests for materials may be 
addressed to Mr. Avinere Toigo, 
executive director, Americans All— 
Immigrants All at 614 Fayette Ave- 
nue, Springfield, Illinois. 

The movement is essentially an ex- 
tension of our educational system; 
and it has an appeal not only to the 
youth in our schools but also to ma- 
ture adult citizens. It has in it ele- 
ments of geography, of history, and 
of ethics, and a more potent element 
of civics or good citizenship. It 
teaches that America has a popula- 
tion of heterogeneous origins, and 
that they all have contributed to our 
greatness as a Nation. 

It tends to eliminate the feeling of 
racial inequality, to soften national- 
istic hatreds, to eradicate bigotry and 
sectarian prejudices, and to cultivate 
a unity of purpose to be brothers in 
the common cause of Americanism. 





AMENDMENT TO S$ 637 
(Continued from page 38) 

tures for the separate schools. They will, 
however, result in a very material improve- 
ment. . . . Complete equalization could not 
take place without the readjustment of 
State and local funds. Clearly and beyond 
doubt, any such readjustment is not a proper 
subject for legislation by the Congress. 
What the Congress can do is to provide 
money to enable the States to improve the 
situation and to provide by law. for an 
equitable distribution of the funds which the 
Congress makes available. (Italics ours.) 

This equitable distribution of Fed- 
eral funds as we have seen was pro- 
vided for in S637. The Langer 
amendment added the provision re- 
garding the readjustment in state 
funds which the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor said “clearly 
is not a proper subject for legislation 
by the Congress.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
American Association for the Protec- 
tion of Colored People and the Ameri- 
can Teachers Association, national 
association of colored teachers, went 
on record opposing the amendment. 

The Langer amendment was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 40 to 37. The motion 
to return S 637 to the Committee on 
Education and Labor carried by a 
53 to 26 vote, Southern Senators tak- 
ing this move as their only “out.” 

Both Senator Lucas and Senator 
Brooks, of Illinois, were recorded as 
“not voting.” 

Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, sounded the call for contin- 
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NINETIETH ANNUAL 
MEETING TO BE HELD IN 


CHICAGO 


THE NINETIETH Annual 
Meeting of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation will be held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, December 28, 29 
and 30. 











ued action when he said: “We have 
lost the first skirmish, but the fight 
will go on more vigorously than 
ever.” 

It will be remembered that the 
Ramspeck bill, H R 2849, identical in 
its provisions with S 637, is still in 
the House Committee on Education. 
It is possible that effort may now be 
centered on it. 

Whatever the course of action de- 
cided upon, we may be sure that the 
fight for Federal financial aid to the 
common schools in the national 
emergency will be continued with re- 
newed vigor. Schools from one end 
of the country to the other are suf- 
fering from conditions that are a 
product of the national emergency. 
Furthermore the heavy drain of na- 
tional taxation made necessary by the 
war is making it ever more difficult 
to increase local and state revenues. 

Substantial allotments from the 
N.E.A. War and Peace Fund have 
been made to the Legislative Commis- 
sion and the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion, which are jointly leading the 
intensive effort in support of Federal 
aid to the public schools. The cam- 
paign to raise Illinois’ allotted con- 
tribution to this fund is just now get- 
ting under way. Illinois teachers are 
being asked to contribute one one- 
thousandth (1/1,000) of their an- 
nual salaries to this fund, one-third 
of which is to be used in Illinois. 


The challenge to action by Joy El- 
mer Morgan which appeared in the 
October issue of the Journal of the 
N.E.A., is now more than ever to the . 
point : 

It is time to act on this measure, to fight, 
to win for the boys and girls of America. 
If our representatives are not willing to 
support the common school, the people have 
a right to know it, and to have the matter 
brought up in the next election with an op- 
posing candidate who WILL support the 
common school. This principle of carrying 
vital issues to the people is the very root of 
our system of representative government. 
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THE BENEFITS provided by the 
I.E.A. Blue Cross Hospital Service 
Contracts are available in any general 
hospital in the state of Illinois ef- 
fective at once. 


Current Publications 
Education and the War 


The Student in Wartime, University of 
Illinois Bulletin, Volume 40, Number 40, 
issued by the University of Illinois War 
Committee, Urbana, Illinois. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 31 pages. 

War-time Secondary Education for Vic- 
tory, Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Volume 27, 
Number 113. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. Paper. 120 pages. 

A descriptive outline of proposed and op- 
erative educational policies and plans that 
is definitely directed toward an “Education 
for Victory” program in secondary schools. 

Guidance Manual for the High-School 
Victory Corps, Victory Corps Series, Pam- 
phlet Number 4, Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Paper. Price, $0.20. 

Planning for Post-War Education in the 
United States, An Annotated List of Recent 
References. Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. Pa- 
per. 8 pages. Mimeographed. 

You Can Help Win the War! issued by 
the Education Section, War Savings Staff, 
U. S. Treasury Department, in co-operation 
with Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. U. S. 
Treasury, Washington, D. C. Paper. 15 
pages. 

Material for boys’ club directors and lead- 
ers of the boys’ clubs of America to be used 
in connection with talks and discussions for 
the sale of War Savings Stamps and Bonds 
as part of the Boys’ Club National Victory 
Program. 

Community War Services and the High- 
School Victory Corps, Victory Corps Se- 
ries, Pamphlet No. 5, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
‘D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 52 pages. Price, 
$0.15. 

“School Children and the War Series,” 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

Training High-School Students for War- 
time Service to Children, Leaflet No. 5. 
Paper. 59 pages. Price, $0.10. 

Meeting Children’s Emotional Disorders 
at School, Leaflet No. 6. Paper. 16 pages. 
Price, $0.05. 

Recreation and Other Activities in the 
All-Day School Program, Leaflet No. 6. 
Paper. 39 pages. Price, $0.10. 





Consumer Education 


My Part in This War, Consumer Educa- 
tion Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. Pa- 
per. Illustrated. 93 pages. Price, $0.25. 
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Rural Education 

Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road, 
final publication of the Committee on Rural 
Education. Committee on Rural Education, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 54 
pages. 

Vocations 

Pre-Induction Training in Vocational 
Schools, Vocational Departments and Trade 
Schools, War Department P.I.T, 330, pre- 
pared jointly by the War Department and 
the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. -Paper. Illustrated. 29 
pages. 

“American Job Series,” Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

Women’s Work and the War, Occupa- 
tional Monograph 36, by Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, 
$0.60. 

Your Future in Chemistry, Occupational 
Monograph 37, by V. F. Kimball and M. R. 
Bhagwat. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. 
Price, $0.60. 

Vocational Training Problems When the 
War Ends, Vocational Division Leaflet No. 
12, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, by J. C. Wright. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Paper. 40 pages. Price, $0.10. 


Guidance 


Guiding Students in the Development of 
Personality, Guidance Plans and Methods, 
Number 13, by Verl A. Teeter and Effie O. 
Stanfield. Science Research Associates, 1700 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 63 pages. 

Wartime Guidance, Bibliography, Bulletin 
No. 5. Illinois State Board for Vocational 
Education, Division of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, Springfield. Mimeo- 
graphed. 10 pages. 


Libraries 


Short Cuts to Information, Time Savers 
for Teachers, Librarians, and All Who 
Must Find the Answers, by Zaidee Brown. 
Reprinted from the Library Key, Fifth 
Edition, Revised. H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, New 
York. Paper. Price, $0.25; additional copies 
in the same order, $0.10. 

The United Nations, the Booklist, Vol- 
ume 39, No. 18, June 1, 1943, Part Two. 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 19 pages. 
Price, single copy, $0.25; 10 copies, $1.00. 


Music 


The Merry Bells, Christmas anthem for 
three-part choruses and orchestra, words by 
Frederick Abbott, music by Hugo Norden. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester 
Street, Boston, Mass. Paper. 10 pages. 
Price, $0.25. 


Health Education 


Some Dangerous Communicable Diseases, 
a Manual for Teachers and Students, plan 
and script by Maurice A. Bigelow, and 
edited by Jean Broadhurst, Walter Clarke, 
Jacob A. Goldberg and William F. Snow. 
American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Paper. 29 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


pages. A special unit of study in health edu- 
cation for senior high schools and junior 
colleges, sponsored by the American Social 
Hygiene Association in co-operation with 
the United States Public Health Service. 


Rationing and Price Control 

“OPA Information Leaflets for Schools 
and Colleges.” Educational Services Branch, 
Department of Information, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
Mimeographed. Five information leaflets on 
the following topics: Leaflet No. 1, Facts 
and Figures on Rationing; Leaflet No. 2, 
Black Marketing ; Leaflet No. 3, War Price 
and Rationing Boards; Leaflet No. 4, Price 
Panels; Leaflet No. 5, Shoe Rationing. 

Selected References on Price Control, 
Rent Control and Rationing, for Use by 
Schools and Colleges. Educational Services 
Branch, Department of Information, Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Paper. 6-page leaflet. Copies may be ob- 
tained through the county superintendent of 
schools. 


Visual Education 

A Bibliography of Literature and Visual 
Aids for the Study of Our Forest Resources 
and Their Conservation, published by Public 
Relations Department, American Forest 
Products Industries, 1319 Eighteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 8 pages. 

Films Incorporated 1943-1944 Catalog, 
the School List and Short Subjects. Films 
Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Paper. Illustrated. 62 pages. 

Social Studies 

The Far East and the United States, Cor- 
nell University Curriculum Series in World 
History, No. 2, by Knight Biggerstaff. Cor- 
nell University Press, 124 Roberts Place. 


Ithaca, New York. Paper. 60 pages. Price. 
$0.40. 
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To Represent 
Elementary Principals 


Joseph Murphy, principal of the Whit- 
tier School, Peoria, has been appointed IIli- 
nois representative of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A. 
The appointment was made by the depart- 
ment’s president, Sarah L. Young. 


Conference on 
Orthopedic Nursing 


Many prominent medical people took part 
in the various demonstrations and discus- 
sions presented at the Southern [Illinois 
Conference on Orthopedic Nursing, which 
was held on the Southern Illinois Normal 
University campus September 24. Mr. Law- 
rence J. Linck, director of the Division of 
Services for Crippled Children at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, presided at the meeting, 
assisted by Miss Hedwig B. Trauba and 
Miss Grace Borah, orthopedic nurses. Pres- 
ident Roscoe Pulliam of S.I.N.U. was lead- 
er in a panel discussion in which several 
authorities in the fields of medicine, educa- 
tion, and psychology were participants. 


To Direct 
University of Chicago Press 


President Robert M. Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, has announced ap- 
pointment of Joseph A. Brandt, president of 
the University of Oklahoma, as director 
of the University of Chicago Press. Mr. 
Brandt will have the function of publisher, 
in charge of the editorial and business 
branches of the Press. Mr. Brandt was the 
first director of the University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1928-1938, and subsequently 
served as director of the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press until 1941, when he was made 
president of the University of Oklahoma. 


Enrollment at Southern 


The enrollment figure for the fall term at 
Southern Illinois Normal University had 
reached 750 during the first week of regis- 
tration. Approximately 300 of this number 
were matriculating freshmen. College au- 
thorities were encouraged by the enrollment 
figure, which was above expectations. 

The new liberal arts program at S.I.N.U., 
which is being initiated this term, is now 
under way with a large number of regis- 
trants. Night classes are being continued 
this term for resident students and for the 
people of the area who work and who wish 
to continue their college training. 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Faculty Changes at W.1.S.T.C. 


Appointments, retirements, and leaves of 
absence affecting members of the teaching 
staff of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College have been announced by President 
F. A. Beu, as follows: 

Miss Dora Sharp, director of women’s 
physical education since 1925, has retired, 
and Miss Kathleen Brophy succeeds her as 
department head. 

Miss Dorothy Moon, of Oak Park, has 
been appointed to conduct classes formerly 
taught by Miss Kathleen Brophy. Miss 
Olive Potter, of the physical education de- 
partment, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence during the coming year to carry on 
graduate work. Mrs. Dorothy McAllister, 
a Western graduate, will teach the classes 
previously taught by Miss Potter. 

Dr. Marcy Bodine, who has been a mem- 
ber of the social science department at 
Western for the past five years, has been 
appointed head of that department since the 
retirement of Professér William Schuppert 
from that position. 

After serving the College for thirty-one 
years, Miss Katharine Thompson, principal 
of the upper grades in Western Training 
School, has retired. Miss Bessie Cooper, 
who has been principal of the lower grades 
in Western Training School since 1911, has 
been appointed principal for grades one 
through eight, and the kindergarten. 

Dr. Minna Hansen has been appointed 
dean of women. Last year Dr. Hansen 
served as assistant dean. Dr. Elizabeth 
Carter, dean at Western from 1941 to 1943, 
resigned in June. 

Theodore L. Carlson, of Aurora, has been 
appointed assistant professor in the social 
science department. 

Loren Taylor, of Galesburg, former prin- 
cipal of Macomb High School, who has 
been teaching mathematics in Springfield 
High School for the past year, has been 
appointed a member of the mathematics de- 
partment to take the place formerly held by 
Dr. Claude H. Brown. Dr. Brown left 
Western in June to become professor of 
mathematics in the State Teachers College 
at Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Miss Katherine Smith, teacher of the 
second grade, has returned from a year’s 
leave of absence. 

Miss Ramona Tomlin, Easton, becomes 
assistant in English, replacing Dr. John 
Welker, who is in the U. S. Army. 

Miss Amenda Langemo of Wausau, Wis- 
consin, has been appointed to the English 
staff to take the place held by Dr. Kent 
Pease, now an executive officer with the 
Red Cross. 
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Robert Barnwell of Springfield, Missouri, 
has been appointed to the staff of the men’s 
physical education department. 

Dr. Marjorie Rich, of Bardolph, has been 
appointed a member of the chemistry de- 
partment. 

Miss Hannah Krueger of Waukesha, 
Wisconsin has been appointed a member of 
the library staff. 

Miss Alice Crabill, of Carthage, is now 
director of Monroe Hall. 

Mrs. Helen Herndon will take the post 
of nurse held until July by Miss Winifred 
Holden, who resigned. 

Miss Sarah Miner has been granted leave 
of absence for one year for graduate work 
in home economics at Cornell University. 


Recent Faculty Changes at Illinois 
State Normal University 

Miss Edith Goldmann, instructor in Art, 
at Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, has resigned to work with the Ameri- 
can (Junior) Red Cross. 

Miss Rowena Noe, supervising teacher 
in the Metcalf School kindergarten, resigned 
to accept a teaching position in California. 

Mr. Ralph Riggs, junior high school in- 
structor in the Children’s School, resigned 
to accept the high-school principalship at 
Tonica. 

Miss Merrill E. Pope, supervising teacher 
in the Children’s School, is now teaching 
in Honolulu. 

Wanita S. Catey, supervising rural teach- 
er, is now a member of the faculty of the 
Western College of Education at Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Fristoe, supervising 
teachers in the Hougton rural school, have 
moved to Flossmoor, where Mr. Fristoe is 
superintendent of schools. 

New teachers are: Dr. Karl Bleyl, in the 
department of biology; Garnet C. Green- 
wood, supervising teacher in the Walker 
rural school; and Laura Schroeder, super- 
vising teacher in the Children’s School. 


Faculty Changes at S.1.N.U. 


With the opening of classes at Southern 
Illinois Normal University this fall, seven 
new teachers assumed positions on the col- 
lege faculty, three of them as critics in the 
rural education department: Mrs. Mabel 
Lane, Miss Patricia Lill, and Miss June 
Mallams. 

Mr. Frank Bridges, former coach at the 
community high school in Carbondale, has 
been employed as physical education in- 
structor at the University High School. 

Mrs. Josephine Cagle, a graduate of 
S.I.N.U., will take over the directorship of 
the college museum in the absence of her 
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husband, Dr. Fred Cagle, who 1s now sefv- 
ing in the armed forces. 

Mr. Elbert Smith, S.I.N.U. graduate and 
former captain of the college football team, 
will assume a position as instructor in the 
Carterville High School, affiliated school of 
the college. 

Dr. Judson T. Landis, associate professor 
of sociology at Southern Illinois Normal 
University, has been appointed acting head 
of that department in the absence of Dr. 
R. D. Bowden, who has been granted a 
leave to do special government work. 

Miss Fay Hart, assistant professor and 
librarian at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, has accepted a position on the 
library staff at the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor. 

Richard E. Watson, a member of the 
physics department, has been granted a 
military leave to accept a commission of 
Lieutenant (jg) with the U. S. Navy. 

Wendell Margrave, who has been on 
leave for the past year to do work at Cor- 
nell University, has also been granted a 
military leave to join the armed forces. Mr. 
Margrave is director of the college band. 

Mrs. Coleta Spiro, of the household arts 
department, has been granted a temporary 
leave to join her husband, a lieutenant in 
the U. S. Army. 

Dr. L. Stolfa, resident physician at the 
college, has resigned to accept a position 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Dr. Dorothy Chamberlain, also a resi- 
dent physician at the college, resigned her 
position this summer to accept a commission 
of Lieutenant (jg) in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

Miss Dorothy Magnus, a member of the 
English department and director of the 
Little Theatre, has resigned to accept a 
position as speech instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Faculty Changes at E.1.8.T.C. 


Miss Mabel J. Hupprich, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education for women at 
the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
has resigned to accept a position in Pacific 
University at Forest Grove, Oregon. 

Robert T. Stickler, substitute instructor 
in commerce serving in the place of Lieu- 
tenant Stanley Robinson, who is now in 
military service, has resigned to accept a 
position as instructor in Distributive Edu- 
cation at the Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois. 


Yearbook Receives 
“All-American” Rating 

The 1943 Warbler, yearbook of the East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, re- 
ceived All-American rating by the Nationa! 
Scholastic Press Association, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, according to word 
recently received in Charleston. 


Enrollment at Normal 

Enrollment at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, for this semester is 1030, 
including 255 from the Navy V-12 con- 
tingent. This corresponds to 1076 a year 
ago. There are 246 beginning Freshmen of 
whom scholastically 62 percent are in the 
highest quartile of their graduating classes 
and 29 percent the second quartile. Since 
1939, with the exception of one year, more 
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than 83 percent of each Freshmen class 
have come from the upper half of their 
graduating classes. This would seem to con- 
tradict the oft-repeated statement that teach- 
ers colleges are recruited from high-school 
graduates with low scholastic ability. 


Receives Promotion 


Eugene L. Waffle, former assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, in military service, has 
been promoted to rank of captain in the 
United States Army. Captain Waffle has 
been stationed at Washington, D. C., but 
has recently been transferred to the West 
coast. 


Student Lounge Opened 


The Student Council of the Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College has announced 
the opening of the long anticipated student 
lounge. This lounge, which will be located 
in Room 17 of the Main Building is to be 
open to college students and all former stu- 
dents who return to the campus. 


I.S.N.U. Extension Classes 


Under the direction of Professor Clarence 
Orr, the following extension classes have 
been organized for the first semester: Clin- 
ton, Iliinois History ; Decatur, International 
Relations; Hoopeston, Rural Sociology; 
Lincoln, Applied Nature Study; Normal, 
Regionalism in the United States; Pontiac, 
Agriculture, and School and Community 
Relations ; Rantoul, Introduction to Litera- 
ture; Springfield, Children’s Literature, In- 
troduction to Literature, and Workshop in 
Curriculum Construction; Tremont, Recent 
Trends in Education; and Virden, United 
States History. 


Placed Second in Contest 


The second-prize pennant in the national 
Fourth Annual Typewriting Speed and Ac- 
curacy Contest held last spring under the 
auspices of the Gregg Writer was received 
recently by the advanced typewriting class 
at the Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. The pennant was placed in the keeping 
of Mrs. Katherine Humphrey, instructor of 
the college group. 

Last year the adyanced class at Eastern 
placed first and received a silver cup in 
recognition of the achievement. 


Gifts to MacMurray College 
Announced 


President C. P. McClelland of MacMur- 
ray College recently announced for the first 
time the total gifts of the late James E. 
MacMurray of Pasadena, California, to 
MacMurray College. The total sum given 
over a period of eighteen years amounts to 
$4,132,280.05. Of this amount a sum in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000 has been given directly 
to the endowment fund of the school. The 





remaining money has been used in the build- 
ing of two residence halls, a science hall 
and a dining hall and for enlarging and 
improving the college campus. 

Due primarily to the great gifts of Mr. 
MacMurray from 1925 to 1943 the total 
assets of MacMurray College have in- 
creased from $1,135,000 to $6,303,092. The 
student body has increased from 259 stu- 
dents to 711. 


Psychological Clinic 


The Southern Illinois Normal University 
Bureau of Child Guidance and the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research recently 
conducted the quarterly psychological clinic 
on the college campus. These conferences 
are designed as a means of aiding children 
who have difficulty in adjusting themselves 
to school life. 


School Broadcast Conference 


Radio’s role in the war-time classroom, 
and at home and abroad in education after 
the war, will be the considerations of the 
seventh annual School Broadcast Confer- 
ence which will be held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, November 28, 29, and 30, 
according to an announcement of George 
Jennings, conference director. 

Entries in the fourth annual Utilization 
Competition are now being received at the 
headquarters of the School Broadcast Con- 
ference, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Teachers seeking advancement and exceptional salary opportunities 
should write for enrollment blank at once. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 








C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 63) 
Awarded Fellowship 

Miss Patricia Mercer, of Herrin, a grad- 
uate of Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity with the class of 1942, has been award- 
ed a fellowship given by the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Health to do graduate 
study at Yale University. 


Claude C. Ebbert Honored 


Claude C. Ebbert, LaSalle, who has re- 
signed from the LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School faculty after thirty-two years 
of teaching, was honored at a testimonial 
dinner at St. John’s Lutheran Church, Peru, 
on October 5. Members of the commercial 
department, in which Mr. Ebbert taught, 
were in charge of the arrangements. 

Special tribute was paid to Mr. Ebbert 
as a pioneer in the business training field, 
especially for his part in the organization of 
commercial contests. Several congratula- 
tory letters and telegrams were read. Mr. 
Ebbert was presented with a gift from the 
faculty. 





Southern Homecoming 

Despite the war Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University has continued one of its out- 
standing traditions, that of the annual 
Homecoming celebration. This fall the event 
took place on October 22 and 23, with many 
of Southern’s men in service home to take 
part in the festivities. 


Discussion Clinic 

An all-day conference on Post-War Plan- 
ning for Southern Illinois was held on the 
Southern Illinois Normal University cam- 
pus recently to consider problems of indus- 
trial and social development for this region. 
Initiated by Illinois Discussion Clinics un- 
der sponsorship of Professor David E. 
Lindstrom, of the University of Illinois, 
and presided over by President Roscoe Pul- 
liam as chairman, the conference provided 
a number of open-forum discussions and 
panels in which business, industrial, pro- 
fessional and welfare leaders of the area 
participated. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 42) 

the war more than thirty million 
workers will need to be shifted from 
war service into peace-time occupa- 
tions, a staggering two-hundred-bil- 
lion dollar Federal debt and a re- 
habilitation program will have to be 
financed. The resulting demand for 
Federal taxes will cause greater dif- 
ficulties in obtaining local taxes. The 
present situation calls for a compre- 
hensive program of educational and 
financial planning by educators and 
legislators. Let us be alert to see that 
even under adverse conditions, there 
is no interruption in the education 
and development of our youth. 

In conclusion, let me express my 
deep appreciation of the splendid ef- 
forts of the Headquarters Staff and 
the Legislative Committee, the hearty 
support of all Divisions of our asso- 
ciation, the help of the County Super- 
intendents’ Association, the able as- 
sistance of many other allied, state- 
wide organizations, and the aid of all 
others who helped to secure the pas- 
sage of the recently enacted legisla- 
tion. The united efforts of the teach- 
ers of Illinois, the friends of education 
in the Legislature, and the interest 
and activity among lay groups through- 
out the State, resulted in much sub- 
stantial school legislation. We secured 
this united support because we asked 
for fundamentally sound and _far- 
reaching legislation. 


CHANGING CURRICULUM 

(Continued from page 38) 
be discussed here. It is evident, for 
example, that better curriculum ex- 
periences need to be provided for 
those students who are going to drop 
out of school early in their school ex- 
perience. 

Moreover, there are several new 
responsibilities which the curriculum 
will have to carry. The period of re- 
construction and conversion will ne- 
cessitate widespread re-education, re- 
habilitation, and the development of 
many new types of education. Schools 
should begin to prepare for the con- 
centrated but highly important task of 
providing the best educational facili- 
ties possible during this reorganizing 
period. 

Still another educational job re- 
mains: that of providing continuous 
educational experiences for all people 
as long as they care for them. Parent 
education, adult education, continua- 
tion education: these and similar 





Calendar 


DECEMBER 

3 Illinois Association of Deans of Women, 
annual conference. Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, December 3-4, 1943. 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Morrison Hotel, Chicago, De- 
cember 28-30, 1943. 

MARCH 

31 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. East 
St. Louis, March 31, 1944. 





types of services may reasonably be 
expected to grow during the next few 
years. The curriculum may soon be- 
come a source of stimulation to peo- 
ple for much greater periods of their 
lives. 

The emerging curriculum promises 
many new things. It will become more 
international, it will become increas- 
ingly functional in terms‘of daily life 
needs, it will encourage greater lan- 
guage development, it will become an 
integral part of community life, it 
will promote self-understanding, it 
will include more teacher-pupil plan- 
ning and it will provide for all of the 
people of the community the kinds of 
educational experiences appropriate to 
their needs and interests. 


WHAT CAN SCHOOLS DO? 

(Continued from page 40) 
years’ training has been crowded into 
ten months. The training program 
goes on from seven o'clock in the 
morning until ten-thirty at night. 
There are no holidays. Yet, the men 
are kept physically fit, and the morale 
is high. 

Significant to the teaching profes- 
sion is the fact that those making up 
the cream of the crop are being kept 
as instructors and not sent into action. 

Our conclusions were that the great- 
est contribution that the schools can 
make to the war effort is to keep up 
the highest type of training motivated 
by the student’s realization that he is 
preparing himself to be a soldier for 
Uncle Sam when he develops a strong 
body, perfects the language skills, 
mathematic skills, mechanical skills, 
knowledge of science, and knowledge 
of geography. 

Military officers are anxious for 
school teachers to understand the im- 
portant part they are playing in the 
training program. An abundance of 
material is available on pre-induction 
training. Parties of educators are en- 
couraged to visit the military camps 
of Illinois to see the training pro- 
grams carried on there. 
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Speech in Education 

Ollie L. Backus, Speech in Education: 
a Guide for the Classroom Teacher. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 1943. Cloth. Illustrat- 
ed. 358 pages. Price, $2.75. 

Speech in Education by Ollie L. 
Backus is a book for the classroom 
teacher that is utilitarian in purpose, 
new in aim, sincere in plan, lucid in 
content, and direct in style of presen- 
tation. It might well serve as an in- 
spiration to the classroom teacher 
who has never had specialized train- 
ing in speech yet feels that she could 
and should be contributing signifi- 
cantly to the development of clear, 
meaningful, concise speech in her 
children. 

The author states her philosophy 
of speech education tersely: “Speech 
is a useful art.” This philosophy she 
relates to each of the purposes of edu- 
cation (as defined by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association): “to help 
each person (1) to make the best use 
of his abilities, (2) to adjust to and 
to co-operate with others, (3) to earn 
a living, (4) to be a good citizen.” 

It is stated that the effectiveness of 
any person’s speech is dependent 
upon three factors: (1) freedom 
from defects ; (2) a workable tool for 
social adaptation and control; (3) 
acceptability of voice, enunciation, 
and diction according to prevailing 
cultural environmental standards. 

If the teacher is fortunate enough 
to be in a school system where there 
is a speech pathologist, she should 
secure guidance from him and be 
ready to give full co-operation to the 
fulfillment of the speech correction 
program. Simple sound substitutions 
and foreign accents can very likely be 
handled ‘entirely by her. Cases of 
stuttering, voice difficulties, and sus- 
pected neurological and psychologi- 
cal backgrounds should, however, be 
referred to speech clinicians. 

Since speech plays so important a 
role in everyday activities, there is 
no better way to improve the effec- 
tiveness of each child’s speaking 
skills than by making the classroom 
a laboratory situation for speech. The 
teacher should use every opportunity 
to improve voice and diction through 
the varied situations arising daily in 
the classroom. Of course, her own 
speech should at all times be a good 
model for the students to imitate. 

The book deals in an easily under- 
standable language with all phases 
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of speech as a useful art. Technical 
matters such as the mechanism of 
speech production are disposed of 
swiftly and accurately. The author’s 
suggestions for speech rehabilitation 
and speech improvement are based on 
years of actual experience and are 
very practical; her examples are 
varied, yet always direct. 

Organization is based upon prob- 
lems such as, “What is the place of 
speech in education?” “How can the 
teacher distinguish between normal 
and abnormal speech?” “How can 
foreign accent be corrected?” Each 
problem is introduced, defined, and 
explained before methods of treat- 
ment are discussed. 

Speech will remain a specialized 
field even after the classroom teacher 
has read this book, but a new realm 
of knowledge will have been opened 
to her, enabling her to serve better. 
As a result she will feel freer to as- 
sume her definite part in speech train- 
ing —EpMuUND Kasser, Research As- 
sistant in Speech Pathology, the 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search, Mooseheart, Illinois. 


Fools and Foolishness 


By Harry C. McKown. School Activities 
Publishing Company, Topeka, Kansas. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 263 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This is a plea for the tolerant-crit- 
ical attitude of mind. The “fools” are 
those whose thinking in some par- 
ticulars at least has been in advance 
of their time. The “foolishness” is 
change by which progress has been 
made, but which at its innovation was 
derided. The educational purpose of 
this book, says the author, is to en- 
courage the individual to take a tol- 
erant attitude toward what may be 
the essentials of tomorrow. 

Superior race theories are dealt a 
blow with the author’s statement: “It 
is interesting to note, in view of the 
‘pure-stock,’ ‘superior-race’ propa- 
ganda currently spread in certain 
yarts of the world, that the history 
of foolishness shows that no particular 
race, creed, color, nationality, sex, 
age, or condition of material wealth, 
health, marital status, success, or posi- 
tion, has had any mortgage on the 
fool producing privilege.” 

Under twelve chapter headings the 
author has arranged stories drawn 
from many sources to illustrate his 
thesis. 

Two final chapters deal respective- 
ly with some “Unfinished Foolish- 
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ness,” an account of changes toward 
progress now being developed, and 
“Why Are Fools Fools,” actually an 
examination of typical reactions of 
those who oppose progressive ideas. 
Here the author has perhaps over- 
simplified the problem by personaliz- 
ing a particular mind or emotional 
set, but applied with intelligence this 
analysis should aid any individual to 
examine his own prejudices. 

The teacher will find this a stim- 
ulating book that will reveal to him 
the possibilities of his own subject 
for developing in his pupils and in 
himself the tolerant-critical attitude 
of mind. 


Law and Liability in 
Pupil Transportation 


By Harold H. Punke. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. Cloth. Offset 
printed. 291 pages. Price, $3.00. 

The author here examines court 
rulings in all pertinent cases which 
have come before our higher state and 
Federal courts to discover how cer- 
tain principles of common law have 
been applied to situations not covered 
by specific statutory provisions. These 
court rulings have been classified as 
follows: 

Authority and Responsibility of School 
Officials in Providing Transportation; Dis- 
cretion of School Officials in Providing 
Transportation; Contracting for Pupil 
Transportation; Recovery by Parents for 
Transportation Provided; Care, Injury, and 
Tort Liability in Pupil Transportation ; So- 
cial and Educational Implications of Court 
Rulings on Pupil Transportation. 





A convenient summary of principles 
involved concludes each of the seven 
chapters. There is a table of cases 
used and a topical index. 


Look aud Learn 


By Wilbur L. Beauchamp and Gertrude 
Crampton. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. Price, $0.84. Pupil’s 
edition, 74 pages; teacher’s edition, 109 
pages. 

A first-grade science book using 
only pictures around which to build 
an entire year’s science course. The 
pictures are not just to look at, but 
are pictures to work with in learning 
to compare and classify. The content 
of Look and Learn has been organ- 
ized around broad centers or areas of 
interest: animals, machines, weather, 
and plants. 
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Vocational Education 


Fundamentals of Shopwork, A Pre-In- 
duction Course at the Foundational Level, 
by David J. Swartz, Milton J. Gunerman, 
and Alphonse Lafon. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 474 pages. Price, $1.60. 

A one-semeter pre-induction course for 
the eleventh or twelfth grades organized 
in strict accordance with the PIT-103 out- 
line. 


Social Studies 


West Bound, by Floyd I. McMurray. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 394 pages. 

This is an account of the observations of 
the author on a thirty thousand mile trip 
through the Middle West, Northwest, and 
Alaska. 


Music 


Songs to Sing, by Warren S. Freeman 
and Helen S. Leavitt. Ginn and Company, 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 176 
pages. Price, $1.20. 

A collection of songs for assembly sing- 
ing that makes a strong appeal to thé inter- 
ests and normal moods of young people. 


Speech Education 


Ease in Speech, revised, by Margaret 
Painter. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston. Cloth. Illustrat- 
ed. 456 pages. Price, $1.80. 

A one- or two-semester course designed 
to meet the needs of students in natural 
speaking situations. 


Dictionaries 

Young Americans’ Dictionary, by S. 
Johnson. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 
East 40th Street, New York. Cloth. 352 
pages. Price, $3.00. 

A simplified dictionary for the upper ele- 
mentary and high-school grades _ that 
achieves its goal by omitting unnecessary 
abbreviations and obscure definitions, while 
defining its words in a language within the 
experience of the learner. The word list is 
in bold clear type, and the definitions are 
set full page width, a format which con- 
tributes to ease in use. 


Reading 


Here and There with Henry, by James 
S. Tippett. World Book Company, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 250 pages. Price, $1.00. 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


A new second reader in the popular 
“Henry Series.” Road building, house 
building, farming, school, and many festive 
activities fall within the range of Henry’s 
experience. 

Neighbors on the Hill, by Marjorie 
Flack and Mabel O’Donnell. Row, Peter- 
son and Company, Evanston, Illinois. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. 192 pages. Price, $0.88. 

A parallel second reader to follow the 
basic second reader, Friendly Village, of 
the “Alice and Jerry Books.” Central char- 
acters are two children who live on a de- 
lightful hilly farm. 

Friends of Ours, Teachers Edition, by 
Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair Sulli- 
van in collaboration with Josephine Mc- 
Carthy. World Book Company, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Paper. Illustrat- 
ed in color. 48 pages. Price, $0.40. 

One of two reading readiness books in 
the “Steps to Reading” series. 

Teaching the Child to Read, by Guy L. 
Bond and Eva Bond. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
356 pages. Price, $3.00. 

A volume on the teaching of reading 
which translates into concrete terms of 
classroom procedure the results of research. 
The program outlined, however, is compre- 
hensive. Every important phase from in- 
formal preparatory or background activi- 
ties to testing achievement and diagnosing 
unusual cases is included. 

Famous Authors for Boys and Girls, by 
Ramon Peyton Coffman and Nathan G. 
Goodman. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 
West 44th Street, New York. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 167 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Here is a collection of human interest 
pictures of outstanding men and women 
authors.for boys and girls by the authors 
of Famous Explorers for Boys and Girls. 


English 


Greater Skill in English, by Roy Ivan 
Johnson, Mary Agnella Gunn, and A. 
Laura McGregor. Ginn and Company, 2301 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrat- 
ed. 383 pages. Price, $1.08. 

An English book for Grade 8 centered 
around interesting experiences familiar to 
the pre-adolescent. While real life situa- 
tions are employed to give experiential 
background to expression, there is no lack 
of material for exercise and drill. There 
are four chapters on grammar and a con- 
cluding chapter on using sentence dia- 
grams. 
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English at Command, by Max J. Herz- 
berg. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 347 
pages. Price, $1.32. 

The fundamentals of English are pre- 
sented with a war slant and a personal slant 
to give present-day study of English force 
and reality for pre-induction students. 

You and Your English, by Roy Ivan 
Johnson, A. Laura McGregor and M. Ag- 
nella Gunn. Ginn and Company, 2301 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrat- 
ed. 411 pages. Price, $1.32. 

Book two of a three-book junior high- 
school series of English texts, the organ- 
ization of which is forthrightly based upon 
grammar study and the use of English 
skills. It has, however, a wealth of timely 
illustrative material and personal factors 
are stressed. Well graded reading lists 
comprise a distinctive feature. 

Young America’s English, Book Three, 
by Helen Fern Daringer and Frances G. 
Sweeney. World Book Company, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
456 pages. 

Book three of an English series for the 
elementary grades. As the title implies this 
series is intended to integrate English ex- 
perience with material which is appropriate 
both to the immediate needs of boys and 
girls and to the individual’s welfare in so- 
ciety. Units are built around such topics as 
“Americans All,” “Getting Your Money’s 
Worth,” “Building for the Future,” and 
“Democracy’s Road.” 

Literature and Life in America, by Dud- 
ley Miles and Robert C. Pooley. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
744 pages. Price, $2.12. 

The organization of this American liter- 
ature text for the third year high-school 
student is based upon four epochs in the 
Nation’s history. Within this historical or- 
ganization the chapter headings are related 
to the development of the literature of the 
period. There is a historical introduction 
to each unit, and generous selections from 
the literature of the period. Fully a third 
of the text is devoted to the Twentieth 
Century. 

Student’s Guide for Literature and Life 
in America, by Dudley Miles and Robert 
C. Pooley. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Pa- 
per. 176 pages. Price, $0.40. 


Business Education 


Better Business Education, by Harvey 
A. Andruss. Gregg Publishing Company, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York. Cloth. 
390 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This is a professional book written for 
business education teachers, directors, and 
administrators; also for those training to 
become business teachers. 

Code Typing, by Harry B. Bauernfeind, 
J. Culver Raglan, Henry C. Yankow, Don- 
ald R. Tully, Homer L. Cox, Ellis C. 
Archer and Hoyt Hurst. Gregg Publishing 
Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Paper. 96 pages. Price, $0.72. 

This course developed and perfected in 
the actual training of radio operators pro- 
vides for a thorough course in code typing 
for sixteen weeks, two hours a day. 
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